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Antinomianism unmasked ; being an Inquiry into the distinctive 
Characteristics of the two Dispensations of Law and Grace. 
By Samuel Chase, A. M. With a Preface by the Rev. 
Robert Hall, A. M. 8vo. Pp. 268. Black and Son, Tavis- 
tock Street, Covent Garden; Deighton and Sons, Cam- 
bridge ; Abel, Northampton ; and Dash, Kettering, 1819. 


Ir has always been observed in the natural world, that storms 
clear the atmosphere, and we may generally observe tempes- 
tuous weather succeeded by a serene atmosphere, and a sea- 
sonable temperature. We are very much inclined to flatter 
ourselves that a similar change is about to be experienced in 
the spiritual, that we shall soon witness the complete triumph 
of truth. Of late years the Calvinistic question has been tho- 
roughly discussed. ‘The subject was first brought forward by 
Mr. Overton, and after much skirmishing and bush-fighting, 
a decisive engagement was brought on by Mr. Beresford, and 
the armed neutrality, who styled themselves moderate Calvinists, 
were in the heat of the engagement entirely annihilated by 
Mr. Vaughan. ‘That party in the church have acted with be- 
coming consistency. According to their different views, some 
have wholly seceded from us, and profess the pure principles 
of Calvinism, with all their consequences, without mitigation 
oralloy. Others have given up principles so completely shaken 
by the reductio ad absurdum, and if still a little doubt remains 
in their minds from a contemplation of the foresight of pro- 
vidence, they prudently conclude that he who is obedient from 
motives of fear, or hopes of reward, will never be punished 
because that obedience did not arise from the acknowledgment 
of an incomprehensible attribute. Waving, therefore, all 
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idle, if not unwarrantable, scrutiny into the deep things of 
God, they now hold out to their hearers heaven and hell as the 
receptacles of all men hereafter according to their works. Out 
of the church a different result has taken place. Excepting 
the Wesleyan methodists, we believe ail sectarians to be, more 
or less, deeply tinged with Calvinism. No place of retreat 
was open forthem, Yet the plain, uncompromising exposée 
of Mr. Vaughan succeeding the timid tergiversation of Dr, 
Williams, had satisfied the majority that tleir principles were 
untenable. ‘There was, in fact, if a person possessed clear 
ideas, no alternative between antinomianism and giving up 
calvinism altogether. Placed in this awkward dilemma, Messrs, 
Hall and Chase, both of Leicester, have come forward to re- 
lieve them from the embarrassment. But we shall endeavour 
to shew that when all the verbiage is stripped off, they have 


afforded no relief whatever. We are, however, well pleased. 


that the cause has been taken up by such able hands. Mr. 
Hall has signalized himself among the non-cons. by the extent 
of his researches into ecclesiastical history. We shall, there- 
fore, give this volume a minute examination, for much of it 
consists of truths long acknowledged by us, and copied almost 
verbatim from one of our most respected authors, whilst the 
point where the true difficulty now resides, is as adroitly 
evaded as we have ever witnessed. 

The preface warrants us in regarding this the joint work of 
the gentlemen named above. For therein Mr. Hall expresses 
his thorough approbation of the treatise, which he considers 
a chain of close and cogent. reasoning from the oracles of God, 
sufficient to overturn from its foundation the principles which 
compose ihe antinomian heresy. Indeed we regard this preface 
as the most valuable part of the volume, and, contrary to usual 
practice, shall dwell upon it at some length. After the first 
paragraph, Mr. Hall points out the true jugulum  caus@, 
which we particularly request our readers to keep in mind, and 
we therefore give Mr. H.’s own words, being, so far at least 
as we shall quote, precisely our own sentiments. 


‘ The fundamental tenet of the system to which this treatise 1s 
opposed, consists in the denial of the olligation of believers to obey 
the precepts of Christ, in supposing that their interest in the merits 
of the Redeemer releases them from all] subjection to his authority ; 
and, as it is acknowledged on all hands, that he is the sole Lord 
of the Christian dispensation, the immediate consequence is, that, 
as far as they are concerned, the moral government of the Deity '§ 
aunibilated ; that they thave ceased to be accountable creatures.’ 


We believe that the two words, obligation and accountable, 
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‘¢ used according to their usual acceptation, are totally sub- 
versive of Calvinism. A person elected by sovereign grace 
is, ipso facto, ‘no longer accountable, for his account is closed, 
at least as to result. The peculiarities of the Calvinistic cha- 
racter are also well described by Mr. Hall; and when it is re- 
collected that Mr. Burrowes, Mr. Stoney, and Mr. Hall have, 
independently of each other, ascribed the same disposition to 
the same cause, we apprehend that few will deny the truth of 
the delineation. 


« Hence, whatever diversity of character they may display in 
other respects, a haughty and bitter disdain of every other class of 
professors is a universal feature. Contempt and hatred of the most 
devout and enlightened Christians out of their own pale, seems one 
of the most essential elements of their being ; nor were the ancient 
Pharisees ever more notorious for ‘ trusting in themselves that they 
were righteous, and despising others.’ ” 


Mr. Hall subsequently laments the little regard paid to argu- 
ment, stating that men shut their eyes against the plainest and 
most pointed declarations of the word of God, and dwell on de- 
tached and insulated passages of scripture, forcibly torn from 
their context, and iaterpreted with more regard to their sound than 
their meaning, as ascertained by the laws of sober criticism. 
These are very judicious observations, which are the more va- 
luable when made by one who professes himself to be a Cal- 
vinist, Ut nemo in sese tentat descendere! But let us hope 
that the reflections to which late events have given rise will in 
due time be effectual. Indeed this seems already to be the 
case in some degree ; for Mr. H. afterwards observes, 


“ In addition to this, nothing is more usual than for the zealous 
abettors of a system, with the best intentions, to magnify the im- 
portance of its peculiar tenets by hyperbolical exaggerations, calcu- 
lated to identify them with the fundamental articles of faith. Thus 
the Calvinistic doctrines have often been denominated, by divines 
of deservedly high reputation, the doctrines of grace ; implying, 
not merely their truth, but that they constitute the very essence and 
matrow of the gospel.” 


Now surely, if true, they do constitute the very essence and 
marrow of the gospel. Whether true or not, they are at least 
Important, and must be frequently inculcated by those who 
hold them. Let Mr. Hall recollect within himself what are 
the principles of Calvinism, as first laid down by its author, 
and understood by his friend Beza, or as lately explained by 
hisown neighbours, Robinson and Vaughan. The plaim re- 
sult of their doctrine is, that God, without any respect to what 
4man's future conduct might be, determined before the crea- 
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tion who should and who should not inherit eternal life. These 
chosen persons are, before their deaths, irresistibly converted 
by sovereign grace, frequently from a state of the most aban- 
doned profligacy ; nor can that hour be hastened nor retarded 
by the moral or immoral conduct of the individual in question, 
Whilst the non-elect are lefi to their own disposal here, being 
vicious or virtuous according to their natural temperaments ; 
but they cannot escape eternal damnation hereafter. Now, 
under such a dispensation we cannot conceive what possible 
utility can arise from enforcing the many awakening and alarm- 
ing considerations familiar in Scripture, or from pungent and 
practical appeals to the conscience, from substituting cathartics 
when cordials and stimulants may be administered without danger, 
We would ask Mr, Hall if he seriously supposes that a single 
soul has been lost or injured by the preaching which he repro- 
bates in the passage we are about to lay before our readers, 
If he does, there is an end of Calvinism ; if he does not, why 
this tirade against an harmless exposition of comfortable truths ? 
After these remarks we request to be informed of the mean- 
ing contained In the following passage. 


*“* The paucity of practical instruction, the practice of dwelling 
almost exclusively in the exercise of the ministry on doctrinal and 
experimental topics, with a sparing inculcation of the precepts of 
Christ, and the duties of morality, is abundantly sufficient, without 
the slightest admixture of error, to produce the effect of which we 
are speakirg ; nor is it to be doubted that even holy and exemplary 
men have by these means paved the way for Antinomianism., When 
they have found it necessary to advert to points of morality, and to 
urge them on scriptural motives, the difference between these, and 
their usual strain of instruction, has produced a sort of mental 
revulsion. Conscious, meanwhile, that they have taught nothing 
but the pure and uncorrupted word of God, have inculcated no 
doctrine but what appears to be sustained by the fair interpretation 
of that word, they are astonished at perceiving the eager impetuosity 
with which a part of their hearers rush into Antinomian excesses; 
when a thorough investigation might convince them, that though they 
have inculcated truth, it has not been altogether ‘ as it is in Jesus; 
that many awakening and alarming considerations familiar to the 
scriptures have been neglected, much of their pungent and practical 
appeal to the conscience suppressed, and a profusion of cordials and 
stimulants administered, where cathartics were required.” 


We confess ourselves continually puzzled with an attempt 
to reconcile Mr. Hall’s expressions with his avowed faith 
The remarks which he makes, and the advice which he gives, 
might come from a Daubeny or a Potts. They are sound, 
judicious, and thoroughly orthodox, according to the faith o 
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our church. At the same time we regard him too well ac- 
uainted with the capacities of most congregations not to be 
aware of the confusion which would be caused should a 
preacher one day insist on the peculiar doctrines of Calvin, 
and on another, that an evil life may avoid prior election. 
The most stupid hearer cannot but perceive that if profligacy 
be no hindrance to the gift and operation of sovereign grace, 
an evil life cannot be injurious, and that a good life cannot be 
more than a proof to others of individual election. Nay, . the 
success of calvinistic preaching Mr. H. justly ascribes to this 
very cause in these words : 


«« While it is but candid to suppose that some are beguiled through 
the ‘ good words and fair speeches,’ by which the apostles of Anti- 
nomianism recommend themselves to the unlearned and unstable, 
itcan scarce be doubted that they are chiefly indebted for their 
success to the aversion which muny feel to Christianity as a practical 
system.” ; 


It will be observed that we cannot distinguish between Cal- 
vinism and Antinomianism, We cannot conceiye any specific 
difference. If this be a strange confession, we are about to. 
make an assertion perhaps quite as strange. Mr. Hall may 
call himself a Calviuist, but his opinions are as completely 
anti-calvinistic as our own—witness his words, which we have 
redde, and now present to the public with most cordial appro- 
bation, and the most sincere astonishment. 


“ Before I close this Preface, I must be permitted to add, that 
the prevailing practice of representing the promises of the gospel as 
unconditional, or at least of carefully avoiding the obvious phraseology 
which the contrary supposition would suggest, appears to me directly 
to pave the way to Antinomianism. ‘lhe idea of meritorious con- 
ditions is indeed utterly incompatible with the gospel, considered as a 
system of grace. But if there be no conditions of salvation what- 
ever, how is it possible to confute the pretensions, or confound 
the confidence of the most licentious professor, | am at an utter loss 
todiscover. It will be in vain to allege the- entire absence of inter- 
dal holiness together with all the fruits of the Spirit, as defeating 
his hope of eternal life, since, upou the supposition we are com- 
bating, the answer is ready, that the enjoyment of future felicity is 
suspended on noconditions. Tbe absurdity of this notion is not jess 
pélpable than its presumption. All promises must either be made 
lo individuals by name, or indefinitely to persons ot a specific cha- 
racter. A moment's attention will be sufficient to satisfy us that 
the promise of pardon in the New Testament is of the latter descrip. , 
tion: in no one instance is it addressed to the individual by name, 
but to the penitent, the believing, the obedient, or to some similar 
‘Pecification of character. Before any person therefore can justly 
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appropriate the promise to himself, he must ascertain his possession 
of that character, or, which is precisely the same thing, he must 
perceive that he comes within the prescribed condition. | When it is 
affirmed, that except we repent, we shall perish, is it not manifest 
that he only is entitled to claim exemption from that doom, who js 
conscious of the feelings of a penitent? For the same reason, if he 
only who believes shall be saved, our assurance of salvation, as far as 
it depends upon evidence, must be exactly proportioned to the cer- 
tainty we feel of our actual believing. To abandon these principles, 
is to involve ourselves in an inextricable labyrinth, to lie open to the 
grossest delusions, to build conclusions of infinite moment on 
phantoms light as air. He who flatters himself with the hope of 
salvation without perceiving in himself a specific difference of cha- 
racter from ‘ the world that lieth in wickedness,’ either founds his 
persuasion absolutely on nothing, or an immediate revelation, on 
preternatural discovery of a matter of fact, on which the scrip- 
tures are totally silent. This absurd notion of unconditional pro- 
mises, by severing the assurance of salvation from all the fruits of 
the Spirit, from every trace and feature of a renovated nature anda 
regenerate state, opens the widest possible door to licentiousness.”’ 


That this is not Calvinism, we think the following extracts 
will prove. 

‘¢ Suppose a member of Christ, a freeman of his, should 
happen to fall, not only by a failing ora slip, but also bya 
gross failing, a heavy failing, nay a scandalous falling into sin, 
Christ making a person free, disannuls, frustrates, and makes 
void every curse and sentence that is in the law, that is against 
such a transgressor, that this member of Christ is no more 
under the curse when he hath transgressed, than he was before 
he transgressed.” Dr. Crisp’s Sermons, vol. i. p. 208. Ed. 
1791. From these volumes innumerable passages similar to 
the above may be produced. Robinson is abundantly more 
cautious, and with much mental reservation, abominable in a 
teacher of the truth, disguises his opinions, aware of their 
dangerous tendency, as well as he can. But the following 
extract from p. 295, vol. i. Christian System, has precisely the 
same tendency with that from Dr. Crisp. ‘‘ What is said of 
the security of the whole church may also be asserted concern- 
ing its individual members. For if one of these may finally 
perish, another also may. Thus all might be lost, and the 
scheme entirely fail, which is an impossible supposition.” 50 
in p. 288, he fairly teaches one of Calvin’s most pernicious 
doctrines, irrespective election, and thg inutility of any effort 
on the part of man. Examine only how the blessing is be- 
stowed, and it will appear that it is owing not to themselves, 
but entirely to God. They did not, and in the first mstance 
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they would not solicit for the ministry of the gospel. In ge- 
neral men are averse to it, and oppose its admission amongst 
them. ‘They are disturbed even by the messengers of peace, 
and intreat them, as some did their divine master, to depart out 
of their coasts. But if they be willing, or ever so desirous to 
recewe them, they cannot open the door.”’ It follows, then, that 
the truth is refused to those who are very desirous of receiving 
it, whilst many (p. 293) who were once profligate and aban- 
doned, are turned to God in righieousness, and obtain mercy. 
Mr. Romaine, too, bids us Consider the express promises 
made in the covenant, that the believer shall not perish, but 
have everlasting life. These promises are not conditional, 
made to the believer on certain terms, as if, upon doing his 
part, God would do his also, he does not hold out to the end by 
his own diligence and watchfulness in means, the promises are 
all of free grace, not yea and nay.” Walk of Faith, p. 269, 
cheap edition for the Benefit of the Poor. So Dr. Hawker, in 
his Prop to Despair, tells us, * All that the Father giveth shall 
come tome. Not one or two, or ten thousand, but all. And 
they shall come. What if they do such and such duties? not 
a word of the kind. What if they perform such and such 
obligations ? not a syllable like it. It is an absolute promise 
of the Lord Jesus, founded in his own absolute power. Here 
are neither zfs nor buts, no conditions nor terms. They shall 
come.” And the author of Village Dialogues informs the 
peasantry thus : “ You hear nothing from the Bible, when 
your pastor enjoins you some moral duty which you ought to 
perform, or inveighs against some evil practice which you 
ought to avoid.” 

Mr. Hall, indeed, in the paragraph subsequent to the pas- 
sage above quoted, seems himself concious that these doc- 
trines are somewhat inconsistent with election. He therefore 
endeavours to reconcile them together in the following man- 
her, as far as we can understand him. ‘The Supreme Being 
has undoubtedly elected a certain number of persons‘; but 
ashe has not declared the individuals chosen, and left them 
without any mark of distinction, all men must, in common 
propriety, act as if no such election had been made, otherwise 
they ** would confound the secret purposes of the Supreme Being, 
with his revealed promises.” ‘This is what Wollaston denomi- 
hates, acting a falsehood. Weare to believe in election, with 
Its necessary consequences of course, but we are to act eon- 
trary to our faith. We are to believe that sovereign grace is 
effectually granted to a few favourites only ; we are to act as 
f sufficient grace was granted to all impartially, which may be 
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resisted or submitted to according to choice.. Surely such 
system is untenable, and of those who profess it, we may 
fairly express ourselves in Mr. Hall’s own words, p. v. “ Of 
the force of legitimate argument, they seem to have little or 
no perception, having contracted an inveterate and ‘pernicious 
habit of shutting their eyes against the plainest and most 
pointed declarations of the word of God.” Let Mr. H. 
recollect that, if God had made a secret decree, that secret 
would have been kept, and that the only purpose why a reve. 
lation is made to man, must be, that he may regulate his 
conduct thereby. There are here no half measures, a mode- 
rate calvinist is as complete an absurdity, as an infidel chris- 
tian. 
(To be continued.) 














Political Essays, with Sketches of Public Characters. By W, 
Hazlitt, Pp.439. Hone, London. 


Tails is said to be the age of book-making ; and certainly one 
of the most impudent of all book-makers is Mr. William 
Hazlitt. Not content with sending his hearers to sleep at the 
Surrey, while listening to his ill-disguised plagiarisms, and 
puny and illiberal criticism; and afterwards picking their 
pockets (at least the pockets of such as were silly enough to be 
his dupes) by publishing his lectures with all the accompani- 
ments of neat type, fine paper, and handsome margin (in order 
to swell the price,) he has here thrown together a collection 
of things he calls ** essays,” and ‘ Sketches of Character,” 
that have appeared at different periods in divers jacobin news- 
‘papers during the last eleven years; and which were never 
read in their original furm—and for this choice collection, 
he charges only the moderate price of fourteen shillings !! 
If this were not a most credulous age, the speculation would 
not defray the expence of putting the work into boards. 
These essays are dedicated to John Hunt, Esq., a fit 
patron for sucha work! But we will let that pass, and 
come to the author’s preface. It is not often the custom 
to review the preface of a book—the one in question is, how- 
ever, so different from all others, that we shall bestow a few 
words upon it. Authors, in general, do not endeavour to 
recommend a work, by professing themselves ignorant of the 
subject on which it treats; yet, Mr. Hazlitt ushers in his 
book treating exclusively on politics, by saying ‘ J am no 
politic:an ”’ In this we perfectly agree with him; and we only 
wonder how he has the impudence to pretend to dictate t° 
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others on a subject with which he is utterly unacquainted. 
He may, indeed, plead the high precedent of Bishop Watson, 
who, when he obtained the professorship of chemistry in the 
University of Cambridge, was totally ignorant of the very 
rudiments of the art. But the Bishop did do his utmost to 
acquire a knowledge of it himself, before he pretended to 
teach others: not so Mr. Hazlitt, he disdains to follow the 
example of vulgar minds, who speak only what they know, and 
boldly launches forth into regions by him unexplored, and 
tires himself and his readers, in the mazes of false philosophy 
and jacobinism. 

Of the ‘* Cockney School,” both in politics and religion ; 
and, of course, a decided opponent to the government of 
his country—our readers will not be surprised to find, such 
expressions as the following coming from Mr. Hazlitt’s pen. 
“ [ am no believer in Divine right, either as it regards the 
Stuarts or the Bourbons; nor can | bring myself to approve 
of the enormous waste of blood and treasure wilfully incurred 
by a family that supplanted the one in this country to restore 
the others in France. It is, to my mind, a piece of sheer 
impudence.” Can any thing surpass the impudence of Mr. 
Hazlitt ? In this little paragraph are THREE gross FALSEHOODS : 
first, the House of Brunswick did not supplant the House of 
Stuart; secondly, neither of the late wars with France were 
occasioned by the Buitish government, neither were they 
continued any longer than, till a just and honourable peace 
could be obtained: the expenditure of blood and treasure, 
therefore, was not ‘* wilfully incurred ;” thirdly, neither of 
those wars had for their object the restoration of the Bourbons, 
although that restoration arose out of the circumstances 
occasioned by the chances of, and changes incident to, a 
state of hostility. We put the short, but glorious contest, 
which ended in the ever-memorable battle of Waterloo, out of 
the question. That contest was with a man who was justly 
considered as an outlaw ; who had forfeited oaths, and vio- 
lated treaties and engagements innumerable. Aud who was 
detested by the French themselves, except a part of the 
army. That army whose trade had been plunder, who had 
carried fire and sword to the furthest corners of Europe, and 
who could not, therefore, reconcile itself to a life of peace, 
but panted for the return of their old leader, that he might 
lead them forth to new wars, and give them fresh oppor- 
tunities of exercising their barbarity upon the defenceless 
inhabitants of the countries through which they passed in 
Sriendship, or visited in enmity. We shall not impose upon 
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ourselves the task of proving a negative ; but, if Mr. Hazlitt 
chuses to involve himself still further in the mazes of false- 
hood, and to attempt to defend his assertions, we throw down 
the gauntlet, and are perfectly ready to meet him. 

After this specimen of Mr, Hazlitt’s respect for the throne, 
and for truth, we shall not be surprised at his calling George 
the First, a “petty elector of a petty foreign state ;”’ this is 
only borrowed from Paine ; who, indeed, appears to be the 
grand source of all our author’s ideas, political and religious, 
Nor can we wonder at the outrageous attack upon “ legi- 
timacy,” (we suspect Mr. Hazlitt does not understand the 
meaning of the word) which occurs in this preface, and 
abounds throughout the volume. Indeed the most inveterate 
thorough-paced republican, not even Paine, or Carlile him- 
self, has shewn a more inveterate hatred against the person 
and office of kings, or more vilely slandered the monarchs 
of the day, than has this ct-devant painter, critic, and lecturer, 
He says, “ kings at present tell us with their swords, and 
poets with their pens, that the people have no rights ; that 
they are their property, their goods, their chattels, the live 
stock on the estate of legitimacy.” That, “ the wretch 
imprisoned in the dungeon of legitimacy, the very tomb of 
freedom—must not even think of liberty.” That, this “ is 
that true moral atheism, the equal blasphemy against God 
and man, the sin against the Holy Ghost,” and that he “ who 
makes a mock of this doctrine, is, to him, not less than the 
god of his idolatry.” “* This man,” he adds, “ was Buona- 
parte. He withstood the inroads of this new Juggernaut, 
this foul blatant beast, as it strode forward to its prey over the 
bodies and minds of a whole people.” ‘ He put his foot 
upon the neck of kings,” “he scattered before him, with 
fiery execution, millions of hired slaves, who came at the 
bidding of their masters ;” and raised a monument of ** great- 
ness and glory” on * ground forfeited again and again to 
humanity.” ‘lhus, it appears, Mr. Hazlitt does not admire 
Buonaparte, because he was the promoter of liberty, but 
because, “ he put his foot upon the neck of kings,” and 
‘6 played with their crowns and sceptres,” giving them to the 
sons of washerwomen, to galley-slaves, revolutionary serjeants, 
and other equally worthy and respectable characters, who would 
more become the gibbet than the throne. We need not say 
that Buonaparte is not the god of our idolatry; but we may 
certainly say, even if he were, we should never have thought 
of idolizing him for the reasons assigned by Mr. Hazlitt. 

This gentleman next draws a most direful picture of the 
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present situation of the world. And he says we have been 
brought to this pass, * with hatches upon us, like wretches 
in a slave ship,’ by ** the joint endeavours of Tories, Whigs, 
and Reformers.” !! This leads him to give the character of 
each of these political divisions of the people, and most 
curious ones they are. We think our readers will recognize 
Mr. Hazlitt in the “ reformer,” who * sticks neither to him- 
self, nor toany body else.” ‘ He is necessarily and naturally 
a Marplot;”” he ‘does not know very well what he would be 
at; and, if he did, he does not care very much about it.” 
He “ is governed habitually by a spirit of contradiction, 
and is always wise beyond what is practicable.” He * fol- 
lows his own idle humours,” -and “ with him ideas bear sway 
over things.” ‘* He is a speculative character ; and would never 
be satisfied with any plans that he found he could realize. Bring 
him to a fixed point, and his occupation would be gone.” “ Let 
him have the plaything of his fancy, and he will spoil it.”’ “ Give 
him one thing, and he will ask for another; like the dog in 
the fable, he loses the substance for the shadow; offer him a 
great good, and he will not stretch out his hand to take it, 
unless it were the greatest possible good.” ‘ He would 
rather have slavery, than liberty, unless it is a liberty entirely 
after his own fashion.” ‘ A patriot of this stamp is really 
indifferent about every thing, but what he cannot have;’’ he 
sets up some pretence ; adopts some out of the way prejudiee, 
advocates some untenable theory; this serves him to “‘ dream, 
to talk, to write, to be meddlesome and troublesome about, to 
serve him for a topic of captious discontent, or vague declama- 
tion ;” but which, if there were any likelihoeds of its being 
carried into effect, ‘“* he would instantly contrive to mar, and 
split it into a thousand fractions, doubts, and scruples.” 
“ The goddess of his idolatry is, and will be a cloud, instead 
of aJuno. One of these virtuosos, these Nicholas gimcracks 
of reform, full of intolerable and vain conceit, sits smiling in 
the baby-house of his imagination, ‘ pleased with a feather, 
tickled with a straw,’ trimming the balance of power in the 
looking-glass of his own self-complacency, having every thing 
his own way at a word’s speaking, making the ‘ giant-man’ 
of things only a reflection of his personal pretensions ;” 
“ considering how what he says will affect, not the cause, but 
himself ;” and thus letting the cause of liberty slip through. 
his fingers, and be spilt like water on the ground,” ‘ He has 
no ground of attachment to his principles, but a speculative 
interest, which is too often liable to be warped by sinister 
Motives 5’ and ** he tires and grows lukewarm, after the 
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first glow of novelty is over.” Such, with some few more 
additional particulars, is a Reformer, as described by Mr, 
W. Hazlitt ; and who will call the authority, in ‘this case, 
in question ? He may well exclaim, * A pretty hopeful set 
to make head against their opponents—a rope of sand, against 
a rock of marble!’ The reformers however have no reason to 
feel obliged to the gentleman; he may call this “ backing his 
friends ;’’ but we have no doubt they will say, * a plague on 
such backing !” 

This specimen of our author’s ability at sketching of cha- 
racters, may, perhaps, render our readers anxious to follow 
him a little further; and we will gratify their curiosity, by 
bringing to their ** mind’s eye,” a ‘ Tory,” as he stands in 
Mr. Hazlitt’s gallery of political pictures. That some of 
the features may be at variance with the rest, that the whole 
piece may not “ be in keeping,” is no fault of ours; we 
shall ** stick to our text;’’ and leave the “‘ cockney,”’ to settle 
the difference in the best manner he can. 

“ A Tory,” then, “ is one whois governed by sense and 
habit alone; he considers not what is possible, but what is 
real; he gives might the preference over right.” ‘© Strait is 
the gate, and narrow the way that leadeth to reform ; but 
broad is the way that leadeth to corruption, and multitudes 
there be that walk therein. The Tory is sure to be in the 
thickest of them.” ‘* Power is the rock of his salvation; 
priestcraft is the second article of his implicit creed.”* He 
does not trouble himself to inquire which is the best form of 
government, but he knows that the reigning monarch is the 
“ best of kings.” ‘ He is not an enthusiast, a Utopian 
philosopher, or a theophilanthropist, but a man of business.” 
[Which is the most desirable character ?] 

After having taken from the glowing canvass of Mr. 
Hazlitt, the portraits of Reformers and Tories, it would not be 
acting fairly to omit the Whigs, which are also touched by the 
same delicate hand. ‘ A Whig is but the fag end of a Tory.” 
‘¢ They are ‘ subdued even to the very quality’ of the Lords of 
the Treasury Bench ; and have quarrelled so long, that they 
would be quite at a loss, without the ordinary food of political 
contention.” ‘ Their opposition is not directed against things 
at all, nor to effectual and decisive opposition to men, but to 


—<7_ 









* Our readers will not fail to perceive, that Mr. Hazlitt never lets 
slip any opportunity of stigmatizing religion as pries:craft ; and that 
his applications and parodies of scripture expressions, are frequenUly 
impious, often blasphemous. 
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that sort of petty warfare, and parliamentary tracasserie, of 
which there is neither end nor use.” ‘* They will not allow 
ministers to be severely handled by any one but themselves, 
nor even that: but they say civil things of them in the House 
of Commons, and whisper scandal against them at Holland 
House.” “ A Whig is properly what is called a trimmer; 
that is, a coward to both sides of the question, who dares 
not be a knave nor an honest man, but is a sort of whiffling, 
shuffling, cunning, silly, contemptible, unmeaning negation, 
of the two.” ‘ He isa cloak to corruption, and a marplot 
to freedom.” ‘ He is an impertinence, and a contradiction 
in the state.” ‘* Stickling for the letter of the constitution, 
with the affectation of a pude ; and abandoning its principles 
with the effrontery of a prostitute.” 

Such are the three political parties as described by our 
author. Did we think that the likeness was correct, we should 
be ready to exclaim, “ there is something rotten in the state.” 
With respect to the first and last, “‘ our charity exceeds not ;” 
but we know there is a party, of that which is described above, 
under the name of ‘ Tory,’ (a name, by the bye, which is 
totally mal @ propos to any political party of the present day,) 
who have the welfare of the country sincerely at heart; who 
toiled for her prosperity, and promoted her glory, whilst their 
calumniators were using every means they possessed, to 
humble us at the foot of Europe’s tyrant. Who have hitherto 
steered us through the troubled sea of domestic strife, whilst 
their opponents where aiding and abetting those who would 
raise themselves to infamous notoriety upon the ruin of their 
country’s greatness ; who have kept the ‘* even tenor of their 
way,” through ** good report and evil report,” careless of the 
many idle calumnies which have been levelled against them ; 
bidding defiance to the shafts of envy and malignity ; and 
presenting an undaunted front to the attacks which have been 
made upon them by the enemies of their country’s weal. To 
this party we must look for relief in the hour of trouble, 
tothem we must look for assistance in the day of trial. When 
incendiaries and traitors have infused the poison of sedition 
through the whole body politic; when the press teems with’ 
blasphemy and sedition; when the laws are contemned, and 
the magistrates insulted, we must still look to that party for 
protection, in which centers much of the wealth, and a great 
majority of the virtue, the talent, and the respectability of the 
country, 

It would be an idle waste of time to give long quotations 
from this collection of the refuse of newspaper tracts, or to 
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enter into an elaborate review of it ; we shall therefore only off; 
a few remarks upon some essays ‘On the Clerical Character,” 
which appeared in the “ Examiner,” early in the last year, 
and are now republished. | 

We need not remind our readers, that the jacobins of this 
country, like those of France, are the inveterate enemies 
of Christianity. Like the Hebertz and Robespierres, they 
would deprive their followers of the sweet incentive to virtue, 
the most encouraging stimulus to a perseverance in actin 
right, and bearing up with a manly fortitude against All the 
temptations of the “ world, the flesh, and the devil.” — They 
lose no opportunity of ridiculing the sacred ordinances of 
our faith; they drag every foible which they can detect in the 
character of the ministers of Christianity into light, and use 
them as arguments against the truth of the gospel they preach, 
‘They exaggerate, distort, and misrepresent facts ; and conceal 
every thing which tends to militate against their nefarious 
views. ‘This is one of the most disgusting features of their 
character; and it is one which, unhappily, receives too 
much countenance from many who do not go all the lengths in 
political matters with these demagogues. It is a matter of too 
great notoriety to be denied, that these repeated efforts have 
not been unsuccessful. The general tone of religious feeling, 
is at a low ebb amongst all those who profess theinselves 
advocates of what, in the cant of the day, is termed reform. 
Many of them are declared deists; and glory in denying the 
authenticity and divine inspiration of the scriptures ; whilst 
they propagate the doctrines of Voltaire, Diderot, and other 
infidels. Some few are atheists, and live “ without God in 
the world ;” whilst others, under the specious plea of en- 
couraging a search after the truth, and denominating them- 
selves free-thinkers, begin, by attacking as_ speculative 
doctrines, those fundamental parts of Christianity, which 
form the grand basis of our faith; and are the strong foun- 
dation on which it is built; and, finally, go on to over- 
throw the whole fabric. All these different descriptions of 
persons attack the clerical character; and endeavour to in- 
spire those who either read their works, or listen totheirspeeches, 
with a hatred and disgust for the clergy. At first, these 
attacks were principally confined to the ministers of the esta- 
blished church; but lately a wider flight has been taken; 
and those dissenting ministers who have deemed it their duty 
to preach the doctrines of obedience to the ruling powers, 4s 
inculcated in scripture, have also been made the object of 
ridicule or censure by these infidels. And why is this the 
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case? Because they know, that a conscientious preacher of 
the gospel, let him be of what denomination he may, will 
not sanction nor encourage sedition, nor patronize treason. 
They know that such preachers stand in the way of their 
ambition, that they are the ‘* good shepherds” who protect 
their flocks from the ** wolves in sheeps’ clothing,’ who 
would betray their credulity ; and their hatred is proportionately 
to the success of the worthy members of the church of Christ, 
in counteracting their nefarious schemes. Hence have arisen 
all the tirades against the clergy; hence have arisen the cry 
of * priestcraft ;” to this is to be attributed all the attacks 
upon the * clerical character.” 

Of these attacks, perhaps one of the vilest will be found in 


the volume before us. ‘The first objection which this infidel’ 


caviller makes, is to the clerical dress ; and he asserts that, 
“no man of the ordinary stamp, can maintain a downright 
simplicity of character, who is always reminding others, and 
reminding himself, of his pretensions to superior piety and 
virtue by a conventional badge, which implies neither one nor 
the other, and which must gradually accustom the mind to 
compromise appearances for reality, the form for the power of 
godliness.” If he mean to assert, that there is no simplicity 
of character among the clergy, we deny the assertion; we 
could point out many, who unite all the simplicity of the 


primitive christians, to the utmost fervour for religion, and to’ 


the “ power of godliness.”” The distinction of dress between 
the clergy and laity, is attended with many good effects ; 
it separates the former from the world; it continually reminds 
them of their holy calling; if they should be led into temp- 
tation, it is a memento continually before them, to strengthen 
them in the right way ; and it impresses their followers with 
respect ; and rivets the attention of their hearers. We think 
no man will venture to assert, that he would listen with the 
same deference, and the same devotional feeling, to a person, 
who should preach a sermon, habited in a jockey coat and 
buckskin breeches ; as to a clergyman ‘habited in the simple 
but imposing ecclesiastical vestments, prescribed by the 
church ; or that in private life, the character of a clergyman 
would have that weight and influence, were he to assimilate 
the cut and colour of his clothes to the fashion of the day ; 
instead of adupting that very appropriate costume, sanctioned 
by custom, and approved by reason.” 

The writer proceeds to say that, “ those who make their 
dress a principal part of themselves, will, in general, become 


of no more value than their dress. Their understandings will 
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receive a costume. ‘Their notions will be as stiff and starcheg 
as their bands ; their morals strait laced and ricketty ; their 
pretended creed, formal, and out of date.” ‘That this might 
be the effect upon such men as made “ dress a principal part 
of themselves,” I will not attempt to deny. But when applied 
to the clergy of the established church, as this writer applies 
it, we have no hesitation in telling him it is a libel upon that 
highly respectable and useful body of men, and totally 
destitute of truth. And all that follows on this subject, is 
equally marked by a contempt for the latter quality; anda 
species of ribaldry too contemptible to notice. 

Mr. Hazlitt then contrasts a priest with a Quaker ; the 
latter, he says, *‘ is a negative character,” but a priest “ is 
something positive and disagreeable ;” and a page and a half 
are occupied with the most unqualified and intemperate abuse 
of the latter class of society. We assert, without any fear of 
contradiction, that if Mr. Hazlitt ever knew one individual of 
the clergy, who deserved the opprobrium with which he has 
assailed the whole body, that he cannot produce a second 
specimen. We are, however, much more inclined to think, 
that he cannot produce even this sengle individual to justify 
his portrait; but that the whole is the production of a had 
heart, operating upon a weak head, with no verisimilitude in 
nature, but—what the author thinks he should be, were he a 
clergyman ! 

He charges the “ established clergy” with hypocrisy, and 
whilst he calls the dissenting ministers * honest and exemplary 
men,” he says, the former “ are not so; they are bound to 
form their principles of belief by a certain popular and 
lucrative standard, and to keep the peace by certain articles 
of faith, We have no inclination to doubt the honesty of 
many of the dissenting preachers, but that they are in every 
sense an. exemplary body of men we deny. If it be a crime 
to create a schism in the church of Christ (and those who 
believe the scriptures, can have no doubt but that it is,) these 
men are guilty of it; and their talents would be much more 
usefully employed, in strengthening, rather than weakening 
the cause of religion by exciting divisions. ‘These men are 
most of them mistaken enthusiasts, and act from a principle 
which would lead them to make great sacrifices in support of 
the opinions they espouse. But it has long been our decided 
opinion that, much of the scepticism prevalent at the present 
day, has arisen from that latitude in matters of religious belief, 
which is now so general. When men see those to whom they 
are taught to look up as teachers, differ so widely in thei 
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exposition of that book from whence they all profess to draw 
their authority, we cannot be surprised, that those who will 
not take the trouble of examining for themselves, should con- 
sider the whole as a deception, and be ready to throw off 
those restraints upon their passions, those habits of self- 
denial and forbearance, which the gospel enjoins. It is a 
natural consequence, and explains too well the growth of 
infidelity. It is,- however, a most illiberal calumny on the 
characters of the ministers of that church which challenges 
inquiry, and courts investigation into the merits of its doc- 
trines, which approaches nearer to the system of primitive 
christianity, than any church in the world; and which is as 
complete a model of that primitive church, as can be obtained 
under the present different order of things; we say, it is 
unjust, illiberal, and false, to ascribe to them, as a body, any 
motives, except the most pure and conscientious. And we 
cannot conceal our indignation at the unprincipled writer, 
who can stigmatise them, without making a single qualifica- 
tion or exception, as “ affronting their maker with solemn 
mockeries of faith,” as being the “ devoted tools of power :” 
and a number of other accusations equally libellous and false. 
There are only too clergymen whom this writer has ventured 
personally to allude to; the late Archdeacon Paley, and Mr. 
Pickering, the chaplain of Derby gaol. Of the first, he says, 
“ It is related in that valuable comment on the present reign, 
and existing order of things, Bishop Watson’s Life, that the 
late Dr. Paley having at one time to maintain a thesis in the 
University, proposed to the Bishop for his approbation, the 
following, ‘ That the eternity of hell torments is contradictory 
to the goodness of God.’ ” After sounding the opinion of 
persons high in authority, we are told Paley recanted; and 
substituted a theme the reverse of the first. The story, which 
rests solely on the authority of the Bishop of Landaff, may, as far 
as concerns Paley, be true or false; but the reason for his 
change of sentiment is, we are sure, incorrect Dr. Secker, 
who filled the archiepiscopal chair at the period alluded to, 
was not a man who would have been offended at the terms of 
an academical question ; and Paley would have lost nothing in 
the opinion of his superiors, by maintaining it firmly, had he 
believed it conscientiously. It would have been more liberal of 
Bishop Watson, had he imputed the change to what was, 
most probably, the real cause: a change in Paley’s opinion, 
after more mature consideration. 

He mentions Mr. Pickering in the following terms :—* The 
oficiating clergyman at Derby, the other day, pestered Bran- 
No. 259, Vol. 57, December, 1919. Bb 
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dreth to death, with importunities to inform against his aggo. 
ciates; but put his hand before his mouth, when he offered 
to say what he knew of Oliver, the government spy.” — This 
is a positive falsehood—-that gentleman, as was his duty 
endeavoured to procure from Brandreth a confession of his 
guilt, and the denouncement of his associates. But he never 
attempted to prevent him from speaking when on the scaffold; 
nor was the attempt made by any person. What are we to 
think, then, of a man who can write twenty pages of calumny 
and abuse against a numerous and highly respectable body of 
men, consisting of several thousand individuals ; and be able 
to adduce only two specific instances in support of his charge; 
and of these, one is on bad authority, and not sanctioned by 
the reason of the case, and the other is most notoriously 
untrue! Yet this man (for in the catalogue he stands for man) 


will tell you he is a friend to truth and liberality. 


We have perhaps bestowed too much notice on this contemp- 
tible catchpenny publication. Yet, when the audacity of the 
attempt be recollected, being no less than to give permanency 
to all the vile slanders which Mr. Hazlitt has circulated at 
various times, by means of the jacobin newspapers of the 
day, and which have been long since consigned to merited 
oblivion—our readers will not think we should have done our 
duty, had we passed it by without exposing its nature and 
tendency. It is, besides, a duty to the public, to prevent them 
from being cheated out of fourteen shillings, for a collection 
of trash not worth as many farthings. ‘The times are full o! 
peril ; and every cagine is brought into action, that can pos- 
sibly be wielded against the civil powers; the utmost vigilance 
on the part of the friends of order is therefore required, aud 
on our parts it shall never be relaxed, ‘The press, in parti- 
cular, requires the keen eye of a determined observer ; vay, 't 
requires more ; it demands the punishment awarded by the laws 
for contempt and sedition. And if this punishment be net 
speedily awarded, the population of this kingdom will become 
generally so corrupt, that there will be no dealing with them, 
except through the medium of force, which ought always to be 
deprecated. 

It isa question whether the public, and trmultuous, and 
illegal assemblics of the people, are attended wiih more 
danger than the publications which issue from the seditious 
and opposition presses ; particularly from those pests, the cheap 
publication shops. This, however, we are certain of, that 
putting a step to public meetings (and they must he put a step 
to, or they will overwhelm us in the vortex of revolution) Wit 
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be totally useless, asa mean of extirpating that evil spirit of 
sedition and disaffection, which has, unhappily, taken so deep 
a root in the minds of many of the lower classes, if the 
infamous publications we allude to, and with which the country 
is inundated, are not prohibited, It is those which nourish 
that hatred and contempt for the government, that restless de- 
sire for change, that disregard for moral and religious obliga- 
tions, which are now so prevalent. ‘They foster all the bad 
assions of the heart ;- and extinguish all those better feelings 
which would prompt men to be humble, humane, loyal, 
obedient, and content. The unprincipled writers fatten upon 
the bad-earned pence of their miserable dupes ; and bid defiance’ 
to the insulted laws of their country. Punishment has no 
other effect upon them than to render their productions more 
virulent ; and even whilst the sword of justice is suspended 
over their heads, they have the hardened impudence to pursue 
their infamous avocations. The freedom of the press has de- 
generated into the most open licentiousness ; and the govern- 
ment of the country, together with the character of every 
individual who supports it, are the subjects of unqualified 
abuse. Not only is this poison suffered to be administered 
without restraint, but no antidote of power sufficient to coun- 
teract its effects is afforded. And when it is recollected, 
that these works are addressed to, and circulate chiefly among, 
the labouring classes, who have no means of information but 
what they derive from such polluted sources, can we wonder that 
they are discontented, can we wonder that treason and sedition 
rear their heads with unabashed fronts? Some years back 
these publications would not have been so dangerous, as 
comparatively few would have read them. ‘The people are now 
taught to read, and the use they have made of that education 
which the liberality of the rich and benevolent has extended to 
them, has been to make it a medium for the acquirement, not 
of knowledge or religion, or the principles of virtue, but of 
misinformation, misstatements, infidelity, and falsehood. The 
cheap publications are to be found in almost every cottage. 
The money which should procure necessaries or comforts for 
the family, is applied to their purchase ; and idle habits are en- 
gendered by the time spent in perusing them, and debating on 
their contents. The ridicule which is contained in their pages, 
against religion and its ministers, causes infidelity where it is 
hot, and confirms it, where it is. In short, whilst they 
answer no good purpose, they are productive of a thousand 
evils; are a disgrace to the national character; and must 
Bb 2 
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ultimately end in the total abolition of all free discussion 
through the medium of the press. 

fn making these observations, we would be the last to 
sanction any invasion of ihe fair province of a free press. We 
perfectly agree ia the propriety of the sentiment, that 


|= 


‘« The freedom of the press is like the air we breathe ; 
If we haveit not, we die.’’ 


But this freedom has nothing in common with that licentious- 
ness which now abounds. ‘The libels which are now issued 
against the Christian religion, must shock every serious man; 
and, if © Christianity be part of the law of the land,” which 
we are told from high authority is the case, they merit the 
severest punishment. The attacks on public and private cha- 
racter are equally reprehensible. And, if some steps are 
not shortly taken to suppress the evil, we shall really think 
that it is the wish of ministers to let the evil reach to sucha 
height, that the establishment of a censorship will be called 
for; and the press be placed under the controul of the police. 
t'ven this would be better than the present state of things; 
but we hope that measures less Incompatible with our consti- 
tution may first be tried. One thing we would earnestly 
recommend, the propriety of some legislative provision, for 
preventing those offenders from repeating their offence, when 
they have already been held to bail for it. | Such conduct isa 
contempt of law, and a defiance of authority, which calls for 
the most severe reprehension and condign punishment. 
fu what we have said above, no personal considerations have 
had the slightest influence: we are totally unacquainted with 
all the parties whom they affect ; but we conceive our duty to 
the public required they should be made; and we should not 
have felt that we had discharged that duty, if we had not made 
them. 
al 
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On the Sentient Faculty, and Principles of Human Magnetism, 
translated from the French of Count de Redern, and elucidated 
with Wotes by Francis Corbaux, Esq. of Winchelsea. 5v0 
Pp. 217. Sherwood, Neely, and Jones, Paternoster Row. 
1519. 


Tuis Treatise is on a subject formerly exploded, but again 
revived in that prolific nurse of prodigies, Germany. As there 
is some appearance of its having met with public sanction, 
for we suppose it is true that the king of Prussia has appointed 
Dr. \Wo!lfart Professor of Animal Magnetism at Berlin, we 
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were led to peruse these pages with some attention. There 
is, to be sure, one aw kward circumstance which might be re- 
garded asa preliminary objection to any farther consid el ation, 
but this Mr. Corbaux has completely removed in his 25th 
note. Inthe year 1784 a con mission was made out at Paris 
for the purpose of investigating this new science, at the |} 
of which was Dr. B. Franklin. ‘These scientific men a ated ‘d 
for information to Mesmer, the founder of this new philosophy 
for Father Hehl seems scarcely to have dreamt ef the wondei 
ful discoveries to which he led the way. But Mesmer ve: y 
judiciously refused to submit any thing to the examination of 
these commissioners. However, his pupil, Mr. Deslon, who, 
having accumulated 100,000]. by the practice of magnetism, 
was well convinced of its reality, undertook to convince them 
too, not by distributing 50,0001. among them, which might 
have succeeded, but very foolishly by attempting to magnetise 
the commissioners themselves | Now it is worth while to con- 
sider, as Mr. Corbaux has done, who these comiissioners 
were. Dr. B. Franklin was at that time ambassador from 
America, and was so much engaged in diplomatic aifairs, that 
it could not be imagined he could attend to these experiments. 
The rest of them were prejudiced, and warped by professional 
and party feelings. All of them, except Mr. Jussieu, who 
seems to have received benefit from the effects of Mr. Deslon’s 
practice. But these unfeeling, incredulous philosophers signed 
areport, which the ignorant people of Paris called able and 
well written, and which actually put an entire stop to Mesmer 
and Deslon’s proceedings. We need not detail the minutiz of 
the controversy. Weare sure that before we finish this article 
our readers will be convinced, with Mr. Corbaux, that Dr. 
Franklin was asleep, and all his assessors partial, envious, and 
unjust. 

Hence about the same time Dr. De Mainaidac introduced 
this revolution in philosophy into England, and he was as- 
sisted, we think, by some female practitioners, the Doctor 
having thought he perceived that the sexes mutually magne- 
tised each other more strongly. The application of a warm 
female hand to the ticxus solaris could not fail of being effec 
tual, except in cases of extveme debility. John Bull, however, 
seems to have been satisfied with the Parisian décision, anil 
this beautiful discovery languished amongst us, whilst others 
supposed they knew something about it before De Mainaiduc: 
arrived. Now it is intolerable that we should be behind our 
neighbours in these matters, and therefore we shall give a cur- 
sory account of this short but admirable treatise. The Count 
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de Redern commences his slabours by a rather long exposée 
of the five senses, all of which he is mightily inclined to reduce 
to one, thus crucl!v depriving us of four out of the five, whilst 
Mr. C., with true British generosity, seems to have some notion 
of presenting us with a sixth. ‘The Count, indeed, proves as 
chary of his communications as of his senses, and had it not 
been for the translator’s entertaining notes, we must have given 
up the study of magnetism in disgust and despair. For in- 
stance, : 


«* The operation of those senses with which we are endowed estab- 
lishes, between se/f and the objects of perception, five principal 
modes of relation, which appear to be so many distinct means of dis. 
covering the properties of those objects.* Of that number some do 
not seemingly require the assistance of any medium, or intermediate 
agent, to inform us of the presence of those beings which exist dis- 
tinctly from ourselves ; but they act only when in contact with such 
beings. ‘The other senses, on the contrary, operate at great dis- 
tances ; whilst their functions are performed through the instrumen- 
tality of specific mediums.” 


How charming to have 500 senses ! Yet with much parade 
vf knowledge, quite in the French style, we have little method, 
and therefore we are obliged to give our readers what we have 
collected as the meaning of magnetism, from this treatise, in 
our own words. 





‘¢ * That is to say, such properties only, by which any of those 
senses are liable to be affected. For if we conceive that a primary 
and general form of perception were manifested under five Aundred 
different modifications, or specific conditions of relation between out- 
ward objects and ourselves, intead of being limited to five, we should 
then recognize in those objects an immensity of other properties 
hitherto unknown, yet constituting but a partial knowledge of them ; 
and to render such knowledge complete, it would require the exet- 
cise of that primary faculty under all its possible modifications: 
these, doubless, being infinite in number, the perfect knowledge of 
any thing can be an attribute of no other than the Deity itself. Its 
ina high degree probable, that there are other existing modifications 
of the faculty alluded to ; through which, although at most times ul- 
consciously, we acquire the perception of external objects, whether 
present or absent, and are impressed by them in various ways, It's 
no less probable that there are also particular modifications of it ul- 
known to us, yet possessed by different branches of the creation, the 
organization of which has any sort of analogy with our own : but of 
such we can never acquire any accurate nor positive notion, Many 
upparent prodigies require only the use of some sixth sense, or UA- 
usual modification of the primary form of perception completely © 
explain them.” 
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Human magnetism is the art of placing other persons tn the 
state of somnambulism, which is done by a strong exertion of 
volition in the magnetiser, together with some indiscribable 
openings, shuttings, and quaverings of the hands and pressure 
applied to the pit of the stomach. This operation concen- 
trates or conveys the fluid, so as to produce a paroxysm which 
the Count shall describe for himself. 


« The following assumptions have been variously made :—That 
this fluid is transmissible at great distances, and with very consider- 
able velocity, whence is drawn the inference of its being elastic ;— 
That it attains unto every place, notwithstanding physical obstacles, 
all which it penetrates without impediment ;—That it is capable of 
receiving any direction, and intensity of action, impressed by the 
human will ;—That its operation upon the animal economy is salu- 
tary :—And finally, that it possesses the property of conveying the 
perception of external objects to human beings under a particular mo- 
dification of their existence, denominated Somnambulism, 

“Jn addition, somnambulists have affirmed it to be luminous ; 
not only during its transmission from one body to another, but also 
as diffased throughout the ambient air. 

« And why not so, when such assertions equally apply to the pro- 
perties of other elastic fluids, of which the existence is universally ac- 
knowledged 2? Why should the assumption be deemed absurd, that 
under a particular condition of human nature, the perception of exe 
ternal objects .is not otherwise transmissible to the understanding, 
than through the means of an appropriate fluid, or some modification 
of other elastic fluids hitherto known? Where is the absurdity of 
conceding, to the agency of human volition, an cflicacy equal to that 
admitted as unquestionable, with reference to the impulsion of a 
brute, such as the gymnotus, or the torpedo ? 

“‘ Prudence doubtless requires that opinions should remain in sus- 
pense, upon suchj questions, until there solution be assisted with 
lully decisive: experiments ; but we do conceive the probabilities* 
already to be of sufficient weight, for warranting an opinion fayour- 
able to the existence of magnetic fluid. 

‘* There is however this circumstance worthy of remark :—the 
idagnetic fluid does not, in the least degree, fall under the percep- 
tion of somnambulists governed by magnetists of that school by 
which its existence is denied, But this may proceed from the very 
subordinate character of somnambulism itself; and from a limitation 
of the sentient faculty, in persons under that peculiar condition, 
Which faculty then applies to such objects, only, towards which 
their attention is solicited. 

“ Men of great candour, of sound judgment, and free from exalt- 
ation of mind, have invariably maintained that somnambulists are often 
Competent to perceive the past, and distinctly to anticipate future 
“vents; that there are some who have an intuitive perception of the very 
thoughts of the magnetist ; and some also who perceive other pexsons 
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although absent, when in magnetic affinity with them, and who ac. 
tually see such persons and whoever else happens to be with them at 
the same time, together with local circumstances : all this without 
impediment, either from distances or interposition of physical ob- 


stacles.” 


But during the somnambulic state the patient is perfectly un- 
conscious of the usual relations of morality anddecorum. On 
this point Mr. Corbaux pathetically laments, in page 146, the 
misfortune of those persons who have been executed for ac- 
tions undoubtedly perpetrated in a paroxysm, as the man, for 
instance, who lately murdered his wife from jealousy. With 
respect to decorum, the Count says, in p. 78, ‘* He (the som- 
nambulist) does not attach the same importance as in the state 
of waking, to those notions by which we are usually governed 
in social intercourse, concerning matters of personal demea- 
nour.” Thetranslator has not elucidated this matter, but we 
are led to conjecture, after deep consideration, that the som- 
nambulist, like Fame, as described by Butler, in Canto I, Part 
2, blows two blasts at once. 


Two trumpets she does sound at once 
But both of clean contrary tones. 


Clean is well put in, for if the tail-piece in the beautiful edition 
of Hudibras, now publishing by the Baldwins, Newgate 
Street, be consulted, where Fame is represented in a paroxysm 
blowing her two trumpets, there might be some fear of con- 
sequences. But the following passage will explain to our 
readers, the wonderful wonders of magnetism, or of a patient 


somnambulised. 


“* We shall endeavour to present, in an aggregate point of view, 
the circumstances which appear essentially to characterise somnambu- 
lism ; yet this must not be understood to constitute a common type, 
indiscriminately applicable to all somnambulists. The varieties, ob- 
servable amongst human beings in that state, are no less consider- 
able than the differences existing between them when awake. The 
primitive disposition ; the manner of training somnambulists, during 
the progressive developement of their faculties, with various acci- 
dental causes, have their respective shares of influence, both upon 
the features and standard of those faculties in each individual ; and 
besides, somnambulism is further liable to many complications, which 
may depend upon the description of disease whence it originated. 

‘© The body has greater dexterity than in the waking state. There 
is a remarkable acceleration of the pulse, and increased irritability 0 
the nervous system. ‘The senses of feeling, taste, and smelling, ar 
more acute ; and the perceptions through that of hearing are Jimite 
to those objects with which the somnambulist is either directly or !9- 
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directly in affinity, by a communication of magnetic fluid ; whether 
produced by his touch, or by that of the magnetist. 

« The eyes then are closed, and no longer perform their usual 
office ; but the somnambulist possesses a sort of internal sight, 
through which means he perceives his own interior organization, 
that of his magnetist, and of any other person- with whom the latter 
has made him to communicate. He notices the different parts of 
such organizations ; but only successively, and according as his at- 
tention is directed to each : he discriminates their structures, forms, 
and colours. He sometimes possesses the faculty of perceiving ex- 
ternal objects by a peculiar sight, impossible to describe ; and then 
they appear to him more luminous and radiant than when he is 
awake. 

«© He experiences a painful reaction of the bodily afflictions of those 
persons with whom he is in magnetic affinity. He perceives their 
various diseases; anticipates, with certainty, the paroxysms which 
such persons are to experience ; hasa sensation ofthe most suitable 
remedies, and not unfrequently also, of the medical properties of 
substances offered to his notice. There exists, amongst animals of 
the brute creation and certain diseased persons, an analogous sensation 
referable to their own diseases ; the vague expression of Instinct has 
been resorted to for explaining this, but we had better have confessed 
our entire ignorance upon the subject. 

‘‘ The somnambulist is competent, not only to direct his own 
treatment, but also to practise magnetism upon others ; and he bet- 
ter understands its application, than the most experienced magnuetist 
does when awake. 

‘“* He prescribes the days and hours, which are most proper for 
his being made to resume the somnambulic state. 

“* His intuitive faculties are liable to increase with the intensity of 
disease, as also gradually to decline with the progressive improve- 
ment of his health ; and the most imperfect somnambulists usually 
possess them in a sufficient degree, for discovering the remedies ap- 
plicable to their own cases, whilst such as they prescribe are always 
harmless and generally of a simple description.” 


Let not these be regarded as fables invented by the Count ; 
ns Corbaux himself will tell us a tale or two not less extraor- 
inary. 


“ [had a young somnambulist, who in that condition was per- 
fectly sensible of my inexperience, and occasionally disposed to take 
advantage of it in a playful manner ; which not only was quite harm- 
less, but sometimes answered purposes of instruction. One day, 
when I was about to awake him, by the usual and simple process of 
passing my fingers two or three times gently across his eyes, he took 
both my hands within his own, declaring that he had withdrawn from 
me, at least for the time being, the power of accomplishing such 
intention ; and accordingly, I vainly tried, during some minutes, 
every means which I could devise. After I had given up the point, 
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he said that he would shew me bow he could awake himself; and} 

a rapid affriction of his hands upon his knees, which act, if it had 
any meaning, could be intended only for dispersing the magnetic 
fluid, in the course of afew seconds of time he started awake. The 
objection, that I might have been deceived by the person, under a 
supposition of his having been awake during all that time, and not 
really a sommambulist, could only be suggested Ly those who have no 
acquaintance with these maiters ; as nothing is easier than to discri- 
minate the condition alluded to, and the eftect of such sudden transi- 
tions is too strongly marked in the individual's demeanour, language, 
and ideas, to leave room for any possible mistake. As to my loss of 
power, pretended by the somnambulist, it is now easier for me to 
account for it, than I could do at that time : I was certainly cheated 
by a very insignificant act of his own ; but it had the moral effect, 
indeed quite sufficient, of paralyzing my usual energy of volition.” 


Equally surprising is the following : 


‘* The subject was a female child, about twelve years of age, and 
whom I had had for some time under magnetic treatment. About 
one month before the principal occurrence 1 have to relate, an indis- 
position of my own required the discontinuance of our operations ; 
being informed by that child, then in the somnambulic state, alto- 
gether of my personal condition and of the danger towhich she might 
be exposed, from the influence of that indisposition. I was some- 
what surprised, when she added that nature was competent to supply 
the deficiency, and that she would from that moment cast herself into 
somnambulism at my command, or even at any other person’s, when- 
ever it became useful : she further gave notice that her Jucidity 
ought not to be depended upon, under those new circumstances, 
with regard to any matter foreign to the concerns of her health, my 
own, or that of other persons in whom either of us took a particular 
interest; alleging the motives of this restriction, some of which 
have already been mentioned ; and from that time, invariably, she 
resumed somnambulism in less than one minute, whenever desired to 
apply her hand to her forehead with such intention. In this condition 
she continued occasionally to give very good medical consultations; de- 
scending inte descriptive particulars, which far exceeded the bounds of 
her information or intellectual capacity at other times. Of those occur- 
rences, not the smallest recollection was preserved inthe waking state. 
When bearing Magnetism spoken of, she then had only a vague con- 
ception of its meaning, at least in the earlier stages of our proceed- 
ings : and was unconscious of having, during somnambulism, exerci 
sed that faculty herself with dexterity and efficacy, thereby relieving 
her mother and sometimes other persons from considerable pair, 10 
course of a few minutes. But now to the principal fact :— 

‘* One day, that child being with her sister, aged about two years 
and a half, aud no other person present nor within hearing, the lat- 
ter was iv imminent danger of her life, in consequence of having 
swallowed a shoe-clasp, which jammed in the infant's throat sooD 
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left it weltering in blood, and in convulsive agonies, threatening 
almost instant destruction. The elder sister had then the extraordi- 
nary presence of mind to cast herself into somnambulism, by the 
usual process ; in which state she extracted the clasp, with all the 
dexterity of an able surgeon, and performed every other requisite of 
the case. What perhaps is still more admirable, she immediately 
committed to paper, for the necessary information of her friends, 
the summary detail of what had happened; after which, spon- 
taneously awaking, she found herself with that paper in hand, 
but incapable of accounting in any distinct manner for its exist- 


ence.” 


We do not know that this little volume affords us any thing 
more extraordinary, but we are sure that all our readers are 
now inflamed with the desire of being magnetisers and som- 
nambulists. But fair and softly, gentlemen— 


Non licet cuivis adire Corinthum. 


We understand that this knowledge will not be communi- 
cated indiscriminately, and exhibitions are not vouchsafed to 
every aspirant. The following note is rather long, but is too 
important to be omitted. Its proper title is, 


How to select a dupe. 


‘* There are two classes of unbelievers : 

‘© The one is composed of persons whose judgment forbids them 
toadmit, upon mere report, facts of an extraordinary nature and 
transcending their immediate conception; but having been given to 
understand that the faculty of Human Magnetism is of easy exercise, 
and productive of beneficial résults, they candidly wish to ascertain 
the reality of its alleged effects. They feel no reluctance in confes- 
sing ignorance upon the subject, and are sensible of the absurdity 
which would attend an anticipated opinion, respecting matters hither- 
to foreign to their knowledge. They are not biassed by contrary 
interest, nor have they, at a preceding period pledged themselves to 
the public or to any particular body of men, indiscriminately to oppose 
all innovations : seldom indeed are they incorporated with such 
bodies. ‘To satisfy the enquiries of persons of this class, and to seize 
every opportunity of supplying them with the desired instruction, 
will always be doing good ; it iseven the duty of every magnetist 
when assured that the enquirers are suggested by laudable motives. 
Yet the instruction should, as much as possible, be conveyed in a 
gradual manner ; familiarizing the pupils, in the first place, with the 
minor effects, and accustoming them to produce the same with facility : 
until that is done, an introduction to‘immediate acquaintance with 
the more extraordinary phenomena would not only be useless, but 
also expose them to misconception, as being sufficiently comprehen- 
sible to such only whose personal action has already produced similar 
vues, Itis scarcely necessary to add, that whoever undertakes to 
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enlighten the uninformed, ought to be divested of enthusiasm upon 
the subject, and equally so of personal and exclusive pretensions, 
which always supply a just ground for suspicion. But then the pp- 
pil should clearly understand that it is for hisown benefit, and from 
contemplating the good use to which he is presumed capable of ap. 
plying the instruction received, that you are desirous to gratify his 
wishes. 

‘¢ A different conduct is to be observed towards the other class, 

<¢ This is made up of men, who, averse to any confession of igno- 
rance, come forward with opinions ready framed upon the matter ; 
opinions which, probably, they have admitted upon trust. Perhaps 
they are professional characters, who on former occasions have mani- 
fested prejudices against the doctrine you maintain, or openly op. 
posed it from some party motives, and would now be ashamed to 
retract. ‘They are so far candid, however, as truly to disbelieve, 
(which is a common effect of habitual bias of the understanding) the 
reality of the magnetic action; and consequently, their object is 
not an impartial enquiry, but only to detect if possible some delusion 
or imposture, which they are persuaded must exist. They will 
unceasingly dwell upon the known and strange effects of Imagination, 
upon those of sympathetic Jmitation ; and, triumphant in self-com- 
placency, they will repeat that the doctrine you uphold was carefully 
¢nvestigated thirty-five years ago, by a commission composed of sci- 
entific and impartial men, who have demonstrated its absurdity, and 
proved its alleged effects to be only chimerical. 

“* It is useless to attempt converting persons of this class, as indeed 
they would feel greatly mortified at having conviction forced upon 
them. Ingeniously supposing that some good might arise from their 
being undeceived, you would soon discover, by their sneers, that they 
think to confer an unmerited favour by granting you even a momen- 
tary attention ; and you could never succeed in persuading them, 
that in troubling yourself about their belief, you are without any 
other motive than that of promoting universal good. It would be in 
vain to tell them, that there are many persons of rank, fortune, and 
merit, in high estimation in their respective countries, and who, 
during the last twenty-five or thirty years, have renounced the greater 
part of those enjoyments to wh'ch they were solicited by an elevated 
situation in life, for chiefly devoting themselves to relieve the suffer- 
ings of their fellow creatures ; and you might vainly urge the utter 
impossibility that such men could, during so long a time, have been 
the dupes of one constant delusion. Should you be so weak as to in- 
sist—offering the substantial proofs, various snares will be laid in your 
way ; the main fact, the most important to be ascertained, will scarcely 
be noticed ; but the class of people to whom we allude will cavil at the 
most ‘indifferent circumstances, dispute the clearest points, attribute the 
visible effects to every imaginable cause, excepting the real one, and 
excite your indignation by the most injurious and unwarrantable svs- 


picions. The imprudence of magnetising in the presence of such pet 


sons would be great ; for your attention must then be withdrawn from 
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what you ate about, by the pre-occupation arising from: their 
presence and their authorized expectatiors; your action, thus 
paralyzed, could produce no other than insignificant and dubious 
effects, serving only to confirm disbelief, and to. render your- 
self an object of ridicule. Therefore, leave those of this class where 
you find them ; and in general, it will be no difficult matter to dis- 
criminate the motives of persons applying to you for information, re- 
latively to the exercise of Human Magnetism. 

«With regard to both classes of unbelievers, never attempt 
magnetising any of them personally, as a proffered proof of the facts 
allered ; unless you positively know such persons to be afflicted with 
bodily disease. Healtby persons seldom feel any sensible effect 
from magnetism ; besides which, you cannot magnetise with the 
requisite attention one who is curiously observing you, whilst he ought 
positively to surrender to your action.” 


Yet after a very amusing perusal of this translation and its 
notes, a perusal often interrupted with paroxysms and criseses, 
as our readers may well suppose, we at last gained the informa- 
tion that Francis Corbaux, Esq. is a near relation of the worthy 
Baronet celebrated in the Antiquary, and that Dousterswivel, 
on his memorable retreat from Scotland to the continent, 
thought proper to assume the title of Count de Redern. 


Non semper Arcum tendit Apollo. 
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Principles on which a new System of Coinage may be founded, 
either intrinsic or representative, which tw shall be absolutely 
impossible to counterfeit, without immediate detection. By Sir 
William Congreve, Bart. A.M, F. R.S. London. Eger- 
ton. 1819. 


A correct and complete Representation of all the Provincial Copper 
Coins, Tokens of Trade, and cards of Address, on copper, which 
were circulated as such between ihe years 1787 and 1801. By 
Charles Pye. London, published by M. Young, and Sher- 
wood, Neely and Jones. 


THESE two articles are of a nature so similar, and the latter 
of them being an unadorned detail affording little room for 
criticism, we have thought it best to put them together. 

The ingenuity and activity of Sir William Congreve must 
command the respect of all who are capable of appreciating 
the difficulties which a scientific inventor has to overcome. 
Those who have never attempted to promote the security, the 
comfort, or the pleasure of their fellow-creatures by any new 
luvention, are too apt to suppose that improvements and dis- 
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coveries strike the mind spontaneously. ‘The truth may, in- 
deed, suddenly appear, as the mode of ascertaining specific 
gravities did the philosopher in the bath, but the mind must 
be previously prepared by long study and proper reflection, or 
the truth will pass by neglected. Hiero might have continued 
in the water for all his days, ere he could have connected its 
rise on the walls of the bath, by the immersion of his body, 
with the specific gravities of metals. Hence, too, when some 
favourite end is to be obtained, the ardour of pursuit prevents 
the artist from perceiving obvious objections, and tlie che- 
mists of the sixteenth century, in their search for an universal 
solvent, never reflected that, if found, they could contrive no- 
thing that would contain it. We are obliged to preface our 
observations on Sir William’s pamphlet with these remarks, 
as we perceive his scheme to be visionary, and certain palpable 
hallucinations entirely overlooked. 

The proposed new coin may be thus described. Let a cir- 
cular steel plate of an inch and a half diameter be finely worked 
round the edges and on the surface. Let the obverse have the 
words Bank ‘Token in alto relievo, and the reverse one pound 
cut through ; then let a gauge be made of any soft metal by 
casting it round the above steel token so as to form a circular 
bed, in which the steel token may be placed, and this bed must 
have the words One Pound in alto relievo, and Bank Token 
cut through, so as to fit exactly into the corresponding words 
of the steel token, which correspondence is rendered a matter 
of the greater nicety by tracery work round the letters. Sir 
William presumes that it would be impossible to counterfeit 
both the token and the gauge, so that forgery would be wholly 
obviated. In the plates all that the text lays down appears 
feasible enough. But when it is recollected that several of our 
letters are circles or half-circles, or compounded of both, as 
O, P, B, D, &c. some of triangles, as A, both the token and the 
gauge must have mere perforations to receive these letters re- 
spectively, and in other cases the parts of the letter will be 
held together by very slender pieces of metal. In steel these 
fine lines would be continually snapping, and in fusible metals 
ascontinuslly bending. So that a week’s use of the gauge and 
the token would obliterate the more delicate parts of each. 
Besides, we apprehend that in a commercial nation like this, 
nothing but the precious metals can be brought into circula- 
tion. For our currency, despite of all laws to the contrary, will 
go and come, or it would not be current. Gold has lately beet 
very low ; itis now on the rise, and will ever fluctuate as wel! 
as corn and wool, To attempt restraining speculators from 
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trading in it is only holding out premiums to the perjured at 
the expence of the honest. Let it go quietly, and it will come 
the sooner back. 

But although we disapprove of the steel token for currency, 
we think that a steel gauge for gold and silver coin might be 
invented whose work might not be liable to the above objec- 
tion. For the gauge might be safely preserved in a case ; the 
coins, when worn, might be returned to the mint at their | 
weight. But after all, where would the gauge surpass a pair 
of scales? Sir William informs us that plate 2, has been 
executed, Undoubtedly, then, the plate is inaccurate, for it 
represents the circular white parts of 8 and 9 remaining in the 
steel gauge when separated by cutting from the plate of steel. 
Of the ingot it is unnecessary to say any, thing. That 
foolish scheme seems forgotten before it is executed. 

Respecting the second article at the head of this, we believe 
it contains a very complete collection of all the tokens and 
coins formerly issued, and which were at one time greedily 
collected by some grown-up children. A few were certainly 
beautiful specimens of art, particularly that of York, having. 
the cathedral on one side, and Clifford’s tower on the other. 
But the greater part were worthless for their execution, and 
possessing nothing that can be gratifying to posterity. Mr. 
Pye’s work contains just as much of them as is worth pre- 
serving. 
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A Letier to his Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, on the sub- 
ject of ceriain doctrines of the Church of England termed 
Evangelical ; occasioned by ihe Observations contained in two 
Letters addressed by the Rev. E. J. Burrow, Minister of 
Hampstead Chapel, to the Rev. W. Marsh, Vicar of St. Pe- 
ter’s, Colchester ; including a brief Inquiry into the objects 
and constitution of the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
By a Lay Member of the Established Church. 8vo. Pp. 74. 
Walker, Strand. 1819. 


WE had expected that after the thorough investigation which 
the calvinistic questions have lately undergone, none would 
have attempted the subject again, except they were disposed 
to enter deeply into it. But this letter, consisting of 74 small 
pages, and mixing up the dispute respecting the Bible Society 
with the other, cannot afford the writer space to consjder the 
more important bearings of the subject. Besides, uF regard 
It a strange and unjustifiable mode of controversy to neglect 
what has been urged by the masters of our Israel, and fasten 
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on some pamphlet which relates principally to local circum. 
stances.’ Mr. Burrows did not attempt fully to investigate 
ealvinism. He wrote to Mr. Marsh only, and so conclusively, 
that Mr. M. and his friends have not found it adviseable to 
reply. Why, then, does this lay member take up a part of the 
discussion ? Does he expect to avail himself of the brevit 
to which Mr. B. was compelled by other matters, to obtain ap 
easy triumph? or is it written to encourage his chop-fallen 
party after the complete defeat which they have experienced } 
Were not our readers and ourselves thoroughly satisfied on this 
repeated subject, we would soon shew the fallacy of our lay 
member’s arguments. As it is, we shall content ourselves 
with exposing the true design of this letter. This is, to per- 
suade the world that the evangelical party are not calvinistically 
inclined. - To effect this purpose he goes over, very superfici- 
ally, the articles of religion usually quoted, and gives to them 
the usual interpretation of his sect. He allows that he has 
never redde Calvin’s works. Surely there must be a strange 
cacoethes scribendi upon this man, which compels him to write 
on a subject that he confesses he has never properly studied. 
Thus, whilst he is endeavouring to prove that his sectarian 
view of the articles is not calvinistic, he insists that the mean- 
ing of: the well-known clause in the 9th signifies that human 
nature is a lump of total depravity. Now, if this were the 
case, Calvin’s dogmas would follow of course. Man must be 
either a mere machine, or possess the power of choice, the 
power of resisting or of complying with inward grace. Grace, 
too, must be afforded, ceteris paribus, equally, in every sense 
of the word, to all, or some are elected to the rejection of 
others. We speak of the christian world only to narrow the 
field of discussion. — As to the sneer, * This argument appears 
plausible, and is very congenial with the pride of our hearts, 
which renders man naturally averse to this truth of God’s 
word,” p. 15, we may observe that far more pride is manifested 
by those who presume themselves to be the select pets of hea- 
ven. Mr. Burrows and Mr. Stoney have clearly proved by 10- 
numerable instances, that under a_ pretended humility, pride, 
self-conceit, and inordinate vanity, lurk to an astonishing de- 
gree. The lay member, had he redde the subject before he 

resumed to address his Grace upon it, might have learnt that 
every Father, down to St. Augustin, insists. on the avtegovaay 
and the 1 & xi xera:, without which they declare that there 
could be no judgment, punishment, nor reward. On the recon- 
ciliation of St. Paul and St. James we shall have occasion © 
speak when we return to Chase’s Antinomianism. Nor shal! 
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we enter into the subject of regeneration. We have already, 
in a former number, stated our ideas fully on that point, and 
here is abundance of reasoning against a false assumption. 
So again on the Lord’s Supper, does the writer suppose any 
person sO stupid as to imagine the wicked receiver ‘ obtains 
inward benefit to his soul?” They surely are in no wise par- 
takers of Christ, and in this their fault lies, that they reject him 
when thus offered to them, and refuse the inward grace that 
always accompanies the means, accordiig td out homifties, 
which expressly teach that the difference between our two sa- 
¢raments and the pretendc% five of the Papists, consists in 
this, that the inward grace is tyed to the sign in baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, but not in Ordination, extreme unction, 
ke. < . 
The arguments respecting the Bible Society merely repeat 
what Messrs. Norris, Phelan, and O’Callaghan have long ago 
determined, if, fact, sound reason, and the véty confession of 
the parties conéerned can prove any thing. We cannot, and 
surely we néed not, again take up the inquiry. So general is the 
conviction on this head, that churchmen have universally with> | 
drawn, with the exception of the soi-disant Evangelicals, and 
afew ambitious time-servers, With the best wishes for our 
fellow-creatures, whatever may be their faith, it is the duty of 
churchmen to preserve theirs conspicuously distinct from alt 
others, that it may serve as a light to guide the feet of the 
wanderer, As offences must exist, it is our duty to render the 
offence evident by always combating it as. such. Let no man 
be deceived by our pliability, or led astray by the countenance 
we give to hifl altars and high places. We live in difficuit 
times, and nothing can save us but a steady decisive conduct. 
No compromising, no wavering, will now serve, no amalgama- 
tion of the honorary professors of all opinions. 

We are sorry we cannot speak more favourably of this wri- 
ter, who is evidently a gentleman, but little practised in the- 
ology. There is adegree of artful insinuation, and jesuitical 
sophistry pervading the letter, which, however useful it may 
| B® beto smooth over all differences of opinion, is totally opposite 
- &® to the unaceommodating nature of truth. And notwithstand- 

lng all his specious pretences, he and his fellow Evangelicals 
t must still be deemed calvinistic in different degrees, accord- 
» H@ '0g to their various capacities. But there is certainly no me- 
¢ #@ dius terminus between ealvinistic election and the power of 
i  lsistife or complying with inward grace. 
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Homilies for Ay especially the Children of the Nationa} 
Schools. By the Rev. Harvey Marriott, A. M. Reetor of 
Claverton, and Chaplain to the Right Hon. Lord Kenyon, 
12mo. Taylor and Hessey, Fleet Street. London, 1819, 







We have perused the above work with .no ordinary satisfaction, 
We had made but little progress in its pages, when a memorable 
passage in the justly celebrated primary charge of. Bishop 
Horsley to, the clergy. of. the diocese of St. David’s, was 
forcibly, brought to our recollection)" ‘‘ I am aware (says that 
most.able prelate) that it has been very much the fashion to 










to be carrted any great length in religious knowledge, more 
than in.the abstruse sciences. _ That the world, and all things 
in it, had.a Maker—that the Maker of the world made man, 
and gave him the life which he now enjoys—that He, who 
first gave life, can at any time restore it—that He can punish: 
in a future, life, crimes which he.suffers to be committed. with 
impunity,in. this ; some of these first principles of religion, 
the vulgar, it is supposed, may, be, brought to comprehend. 
But the peculiar doctrines of Revelation, the Trinity of 
Persons .in, the, undivided Godhead, the. incarnation of the 
second Person, the expiation.of sin. by the, Redeemer’s suffer- | 
ings and death; the efficacy of ,His intercession, the myste- 
rious commerce of the Believer’s soul, with the Divine Spirit 
—these things are supposed to be far above their reach. If 

this were really the case, the condition of mankind would jin- sl 
deed be miserable, and the proffer of mercy, in the gospel, r 
little more than a mockery of their woe.” That Mr. Marriott 
agrees with the Bishop, the very outset of his work will evince, 
and the practicability. of what both writers have avowed, 
is, we think, most strikingly illustrated by. further citations 
from these Homilies, in the first of which, the authors 
general view of the subject is thus declared. 


















“ It isa sad and dangerous mistake to suppose, as is too frequently 
done, that religion is a thing which does not belong to young peopl 
beyond the mere outward forms of godliness, such as learning, a0 
saying prayers, being taught the church catechism, and attending 
regularly their parish church; and that they should not be accustomed, 
-very early in life, to think much or seriously of the truths and doc 
trines of our. holy: religion as a principle of action in the daily 
conduct of their lives. It is easy. to.shew that all this is wrong 
Religion can scarcely be taught too soon. For who does not know 
that, unless the minds of young people are made to take a relish 10! 
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what they. leatn, by being accustomed to think much and frequently 
vpon it, they soon forget theif learnin=, and are little, if any thing 
atall, the better for the pains which may have been taken to give 
them knowledge which they have not liked: so is it with respect to 
religion. If achild, even at a very early age, -be not taught to love 
God as his good and heavenly Father; to know and constantly re- 
member his blessed Saviour, Jesus Christ, who died to make him 
happy; to pray for the kind aid of the Holy Spirit, who, alone can 
make him good ; if these things be not earnestly, and affectionately, 
and impressively taught in very early life, it is impossible that the 
child should fall into those good ways of virtue and holiness, which 
religious knowledge alone can teach. Fallen and corrupt as oar 
nature is, we require from the very cradle to the grave, ‘line upon 
liné, and precept upon precept,’ to bring and keep us to a due sense of 
our duty towards God and man, to make us see, understand, and 
diligently follow after the things that belong to our everlasting peace, 
Unless this wholesome form of sound words, be, begun betimes, and 
urged with all the warmth, and tenderness, ‘and constancy, ‘which 
the solemn and most important nature of the subject requires, a life- 
less, formal mode of teaching, will scarcely produce any other effect, 
upon the minds of children, than that of giving them instruction 
which they. will not regard, ‘soon forget, ‘and seldom, perhaps never, 
apply'as the great end and motive of their daily actions.” 





The peculiar office of each person in the Holy Trinity is 
this defined in the Homily on the gift of the Holy Spirit, p. 
60. | 
“ With respect to God the Father, every page of Holy Scripture 


shews.us the great love and compassion wherewith he hath evér, 
regarded his poor unworthy creatures, His Almighty power first 


: brought us all into being; he treats us as his childrenstill ; be hath 
| preserved, fed, and clothed us to this very hour; kept.us from. ten, 
thousand dangers ; watches over us with, his providential and paternal, 
’ 


care; and provides for us such good things for the soul and body, 
both in time and in eternity, as no man upon earth could have 
4 deserved, . 4 | ‘oie 
: “ To God the Son you are all taught to look up, as unto ‘ the 
Shepherd and bishop of your souls ;’ your Saviour, mediator, and. 

tl), HB advocate, Saviour he is to all that come unto him; a Sayiour so. 
pie jloting‘the world, as freely to have given up his life upon the cross, 
and to save that world from sin and everlasting death. His creatures. thus. 
wg, saved by his atoning sufferings, and all perfect righteousness, he still 
ned), loves, watches over, and prays for at the throne of grace; and you 
doc: MiB bis little ones, whom he himself kindly calls the lambs of his flock, 
Jail) FB he especially loves and guards with peculiar affection : like the good. 
shepherd, he gives his tenderest care to those who need it most.. 

lt was the affectionate description of the Saviour before he came into. 
Ne world,“that * he should feed his flock like a shepherd; should 
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ather the lambs with his arm, and carry them in his bosom; ang 
should gently lead those that were with young.’ (Isaiah xl. ii.) 

_ © And then, as to the third person ia the blessed Trinity, Gog 
the Holy Ghost, we have the fullest assurance of his kind anq 
merciful care over his people in the scriptures. The words of the 
text, which I have read to you, contain the strongest proof that we 
could receive, that, equally with the Father and the Son, the Holy 
Spirit regards us as the objects of his gracious and most unmerited 
love. p. 04. ; 

*¢ You are none of you too young to know, though many of you, 
perhaps, have not well considered, how weak and frail we all are by 
nature. The weakness and frailty of your earthly part, the body, are 
constantly before your eyes ; and I fear, young as you are, that you 
have often found yourselves weak and frail in your better part, the 
immortal soul, You are still indebted to the continued care and kind 
watchfulness of your earthly friends, for the supply of your daily 
wants ; and without such care, your lives would not have been pre- 
served, nor your little daily wants and comforts supplied. 

‘* Now, if you are thus indebted to the care and kindness of others 
for the supply of your bodily wants, much more is it needful that 
you should be watched over, guided, and blest in things which con- 
cern your souls, And this care, and guidance, and heavenly blessing, 
are the peculiar office of the Holy Ghost, watching over you for 
your good, and giving his blessing to the means used for your spiritual 
and eternal happiness, your learning, your daily prayers, and 
hearing the word of God. Without his blessing, all these things 
will be done in vain; and his blessing he will assuredly give, if to 
these good practices you add your own honest and humbie endeavour, 
to love and obey him. Let me remind you, therefore, again and 
again, how necessary it is that you should all of you pray to God to 
send his Holy Spirit upon you, and thus to lead you in the way wherein 
you ought togo. You are not too young to think of, and to do, this 
good and most necessary duty, a duty which belongs to your ever- 
lasting peace. If you pray in earnest, that is, if you really pray, 
say what is good to God, and mean and think ‘about what you say to 
him, you will most certainly be heard in such a prayer, for sucha 
gift. God is always pleased to have his creatures ask for what he 
knows they really want, and what he has himself told them they 
must receive before they can do his will. Only remember how 
earnestly our blessed Saviour laboured to teach this great and heavenly 
truth to the people around him, who were listening to the divine and 
gracious words which he spake unto them for their and our learning. 
He was endeavouring to shew not only the duty of praying for the 
Holy Spirit to make us wise and good, but the certainty of our 
receiving this unspeakable gift, if we would but ask God to bestow 
it upon us; and he proved and illustrated it by a very forcible and 
most tender example. He begged them to consider how it was 0 
the case of earthly parents and their little ones ; that if an earthly 
parent well knows how to give what is good to his children, who 
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ask him for food to eat, much more would God their Heavenly 
Father, the tenderest, the most affectionate. of all parents, readily 
and kindly hear and answer the prayers of those who ask him to give 
them, what of ajl other things ia heaven or in earth, is most neces- 
sary for their present and everlasting happiness.” 


Observing the very order of the great doctrines, peculiar 
and essential- to christianity, enumerated by the Bishop, we 
next come to a happy illustration of the redeeming love of 
God (p. 185) in the Homily “ on the love of God towards 


man.” 


« But there is a way by which God hath proved his most tender 
Jove to his creatures, so wonderful, so gracious, that the very angels 
desire to contemplate it; and that is in the great work which he has 
wrought for our souls through the death of his only Son, and the sanc- 
tification of his most Holy Spirit. Without this, our souls, in conse- 
quence of sin, must have perished everlastingly. | When the sacred 
writers speak of this act of divine love, they seem scarcely to find 
words sufficient to give any thing like a just representation of this 
stupendous mercy. ‘To raise yeur young minds to a due consideration 
of this great act of God's loving-kindness, think what would have 
become of us all, if God had not found out a way by which we 
might be saved! ‘That way you, my dear children, are day by 
day taught to learn and understand; and you know that unless 
God had sent his Son into the world to take our nature upon himself, 
and so to die that we might be forgiven, we could not have been saved. 
God knew this, and, therefore, sent his Son Jesus. Christ into 
the world, who was in mercy pleased to humble himself for our sakes : 
he was ‘despised and rejected of men, a man of sorrows, and 
‘ acquainted with grief. Surely he hath borne our griefs and carried 
our sorrows : he was wounded for our transgressions, he was bruised 
for our iniquities ; the chastisement of our peace was-upon him ; 
and with his stripes.we are healed. All we, like sheep, have gone 
astray; we have turned every one to his own way ; and the Lord 
hath laid on him the iniquity of us all. What a proof have we here 
of the unspeakable love and mercy of our heavenly Father: ‘ Greater 
love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends. But God commendeth his love towards us, in that, while 
We were yet sinners, Christ died for us. Herein is love, not that we 
loved God, but that He loved us, and sent his Son to be the pro- 
Pitiation for our sins.’ ” , 


In the same Homily the young disciple is guarded, in a 


manner the most unexceptionable, from depending on any - 


thing for salvation, but the atoning death of the Saviour ; 
and, on the other hand, from mistaken views of faith by the 
inculcation of the absolute necessity of good works. The 
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distinctions between a barren and a lively faith, are also very 
clearly stated in the Homily on the Ascension. p. 86. 


“¢ And now, my dear children, let me earnestly and affectionately 
entreat you very ‘seriously and’ very frequently to examine your 
belief of these awful truths ; the certainty of Christ’s coming again, 
the certainty of his coming to judgment, to receive the good into 
everlasting happiness, and to banish the wicked into everlasting 
misery, away from ‘his gracious presence for ever. I know, indeed, 
that you would all readily say that you do really believe all this ;'and 
in one sense you cannot but believe it, because you know that itis 
all found written in the word of God, and that what God has said 
must be true, and will most surely come to pass. But if you believe 
with the understanding only, you then do no more than what the 
evil spirits themselves are forced to believe. St. James has told 
us this :—‘ Thou believest that there is one God; thou doest well: 
the devils also believe and tremble. But wilt thou know, O vain 


_man, that faith without works is dead?’ James ii. 19, 20, If, there- 


fore; you wil] begin while you are young, and examine day by day 
what kind of life‘you lead, you will always, and very easily know, 
whether your looking for Christ, your faith in him and all these 
awful truths, is any thing more than this, which the very devils 
themselves are forced to acknowledge. If, for example, you do not 
lead good lives, if you neglect your learning, are disrespectful to 
your superiors, disobedient to your parents, masters, and teachers; 
if you break any of God’s holy commandments, use bad words, 
keep bad company; if you quarrel and fight one with another; if 
you neglect your prayers, behave ill at church, or are guilty of any 
of the ‘too’ common ' sins of stealing, lying, swearing, ‘and breaking 
the ‘sabbath day; you then, most certainly, do not believe as chris- 
tians ; you then are not amongst those who ‘ look for Christ ;’ you 
heither love him, hor fear him as you ought to do.” 


The very excellence of the work before us imposes a check 
to citation, but we may be allowed to refer the reader toa 
few more passages on points of great interest in practical 
theology, and some of them calculated to grapple with present 
and pressing evil. ‘The whole Homily on “ Cheerfulness in 
Religion,” and the refutation of the mischievous doctrine of 
absolute and irrespective election, (p. 214) where the author 
takes his stand on the eleventh and twelfth articles of the 
church—the different ways by which man is drawn, in the 
scripture sense to God, (p..207) the sufficiency of the gifted 
powers of man to the requisitions of his Almighty Judge, 
(p. 211 and 213) the History of the Covenant of Grace, (p. 22!) 
the explanation of Original Sin, (p. 225) the exhortation t0 
genuine and serious attention to religion, (p. 247) and to per 
severance, (p. 257)—and the ‘happy illustration of the pilgr 
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mage of the christian, p. 260, are all calculated to recommend 
the work, which we have no hesitation in pronouncing a most 
unexceptionable manual for the rising generation, and caleu- 
lated to promote, in no ordinary degree, the education of youth 
of all ranks in the doctrine and discipline of our venerable 


church. 








mmmatntl 


—— 


A Letter to the Freeholders of the County of Durham, on the 
Proceedings at the county meeting, holden on Thursday, 21st 
of October instant, and particularly on the Speech of John 
George Lambton, Esq. M. P. By Rev. Henry Philpotts, 
M. A. Prebendary of Durham. 8vo. Pp. 35. Murray, 
Hatchard, and Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, London. 1819. 


Tue meeting of Parliament, and the explanations given by 
the different parties in both houses, have enabled the nation 
to form a more coo] and better-founded opinion on the events 
of August 16th, and the general designs of those mobs, than 
hitherto we have been enabled to do. There can be now no 
rational doubt that the design of the leaders of the mob was 
to produce a rebellion for the purpose of plunder; that they 
had prepared for resistance, that they had provided themselves 
with arms as far as their means would allow, that they 
were regularly instructed in military discipline, and that they 
copied as much, and as closely as possible, the first revolu- 
tionary movements of the French. These leaders were also 
extremely anxious to extinguish all religious feeling, all fear 
of God, or respect for his word. Was that from-any anxiety 
toimprove the British constitution ? This is so decisive, so 
unequivocal a test, as to leave it impossible for any one to 
doubt. Whoewer shall henceforth defend these attempts of 
the radicals, must be deemed thoroughly deficient either in 
understanding or patriotism. Visionaries to whom the fate of 
political experiments on other nations was unknown, might, 
to be sure; fancy that universal suffrage would prevent cor- 
tuption ; but no man could dream that any good purpose 
would be promoted by the abolition of christianity. Besides, 
these leaders were not merely speculative atheists. If we are 
to credit their accounts of each other, and they must be ac- 
quainted with each others private characters, they were a sét 
of the worst profligates by which the country is polluted. 
Fraud, swindling, incest, adultery, every crime but murder, - 
have been mutually charged, and mutually submitted to. 
Bad indéed must Lord Althorpe, Lord Milton, and their party 
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think of Englishmen if they suppose that we can be reformeg 
by the advice or the example of such as these. No nation 
ever prospered under the guidance of fiends incarnate. These 
have, indeed, frequently seized the reins of government, but 
invariably to the misery of the governed. Whereas every con- 
stitutional improvement, both in ancient and in modern times, 
has emanated from men as conspicuous for their virtues as 
their abilities. Such were Solon, and Lycurgus, and Numa, 
Such, too, were the legislators of 1688. On the contrary, 
men polluted ‘with domestic crime, and maddened by domestic 
distress, caused by abandoned profligacy, have been the pests, 
the radical reformers, of every constitution under which they 
lived. Such were the Catilines, the Cethegi, and the Lentuli 
of Rome. The Mirabeaus, the Marats, and Robespierres 
of France, the **#**s the ****#**s, and the *#*##**s of 
England. Omnes (says Sallust) quos flagitium, egertas, con- 
Scius animus exagitabat, hi Catilinze proxumi familiaresque 
erant. Quod si quis etiam a culpA vacuus in amicitiam ejus 
incideret, quotidiano usu, atque. illecebris, facile per similisque 
cxeteris efficiebatur. These. are the men whom the minority 
of our two houses of Parliament haye undertaken to support, 
to patronize, and to defend!!! What can their motives be} 
We can conjecture, only two, sheer ignorance, or patty spitit. 
We will not address ourselves to the first. It would be the 
part, of an idiot to argue with a lunatic, nor is it much wiser 
to make any attempt with the enragées of the faction; but 
it is with extreme regret that we find a few of the first 
families of the country lending their names to these unwar- 
rantable proceedings. Dio they expect tlius to obtain the 
confidence of the people of England? Assuredly they never 


were more mistaken, The experience of their fathers might 


have taught them better. In the riots of 1780 the aristocracy 
at:that time in opposition, suspended their animosity against 
ministry. They cordially joined them in crushing the mobs 
of ‘those days. They never. enquired into the number slain, 
nor .with mawkish philanthropy bewailed the punishment of 
miscreants and traitors. Then, when peace was restored, and 
the laws could be executed by the civil power only, they 
charged the ministry with weakness, with improper advice 
given tothe.crown. The country eagerly listened to men who 
had, in the hour of danger, generously suspended their public 
or private anjmosities ; this was regarded as a test of their 
patriotism, and they, soon succeeded to the government. But 
at present much of these disturbances is imputable to the in- 
defensible, the unprincipled conduct of the outs. Enraged 
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nt being so long deprived of place, and seeing themselves 
growing old in private stations, without any prospect of dis- 
playing their presumed abilities in the service of the nation, 
they have long appeared determined to force their way at any 
hazard. Quos magis dominationis spes hortabatur, quam inopia, 
aut alia necessitudo, were also among the Roman radicals. 
For this purpose they have, some openly, and others privately, 
encouraged the wildest schemes of reform, by which men of 
deeper design and more abandoned hopes than, themselves, 
contrive to madden the lower ~classes of society. Had these 
schemes heen thoroughly discountenanced by every respectable 
and leading man in Parliament, for the fools and the factious 
are pretty well known, a great part of those classes would have 
given them up as impracticable, or at least as unattainable 
without a civil war. But when they were assured that these 
plans would be certainly carried - into effect, if my lord this, 
and Mr. that, were at the head of affairs, they immediately 
regarded those plans as neither visionary nor impracticable. 
And when they are disappointed of their expectations by the 
prevarication of these conspicuous characters, they are, not 
without cause, stimulated to violence, and to confide -in leaders 
of the most dangerous description. And most deservedly 
these conspicuous characters lose the confidence of all parties. 
For those who are sincerely attached to the constitution would 
be loth to trust it to men whose professions are ruinous or trea- 
cherous. Thus may ever ambitious insincerity meet its due 
reward, in cold neglect or determined opposition. 

After all the display of the Yorkshire Meeting, what 
sorry figures have Lord Milton and Lord Althorpe cut ‘in 
Parliament. How thoroughly confounded both appear to be 
with the evidence from Manchester, echoed and re-echoed 
into their ears by the walls of St. Stephens. No radical 
killed, two constables assassinated. The riot act redde THRICF, 
the yeomanry rescued with some difficulty, Mr. Sylvester, a_ 
Magistrate, trampled upon almost to death, besides the evi- 
dence on which Hunt and the .rest are indicted, And what 
has been the defence of Earl Fitzwilliam? Why that he is 
avery worthy nobleman, if folks would let him alone. Alas ! 
we fear that the longed-for Marquisate'will not be obtained by 
such vacillating qualities. Do these noblemen affect to consi- 
der those riotous meetitigs as speaking the voice of the people 
of England ? They cannot be so egregiously mistaken. In 
all these meetings it has been the regular plan to stifle discus-. 
sion. Not a word was to be heard from the other side. Care 
was taken that thee magistracy of Lancashire should not be 
defended, Truth was dangerous to be heard. How, then, 
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could the voice of the people be elicited? When the Lor@- 
Lieutenant of the West Riding connived at the overawing of 
the freeholders of Yorkshire, by the presence of some thou- 
sands of radicals brandishing their bludgeons, did Lord Milton 
then expect to hear the voice of his constituents? We are 
persuaded he could not, and they would fairly and properly 
retaliate upon him if hereafter they should refuse him their 
voice altogether. Why, then, were these county meetings 
held ? Had the noble lords any grudge against Laneashire ? 
Or were they convinced that the magistrates had grossly vio- 
Iated the constitution ? Point du tout. They were incited 
by no such motives. Mala spes dominationis is the.true spring 
of all these movements. How thoroughly discreditable the 

were to the parties concerned in them, this letter from the 
Rev. Mr. Phillpotts to Mr. Lambton, most completely proves, 
It is written with great mildness and candour, but its observa- 
tions are pointed, and its conclusions just. If there were any 
doubt on these subjects, it would remove them. But the peo- 
ple of I:ngland are remarkable for quickly recovering their 
senses from momentary delusion, and this short letter has run 
through two editions in the course of a very short time. It 
has been generally redde in the counties of Durham and 
York, not much, we should suppose, to the increase of the 
popularity of my lords Althorpe and Milton, or Mr. Lambton. 
We shall extract two passages, which are of general interest, 
for those who may want information. 


“« The measure to be defended is this: ‘ the pronouncing that 
there is a primd facie case against the magistrates and military em- 
ployed at Manchester,. and that it is necessary for county meetings to 
found on this case the demand of an investigation.’ Here are two 
points to be made good, in order to justify the proceedings of Thurs- 
day ; 1st, That there is such a primd facie case, as is asserted ; 2d, 
That it is right to declare that there is, and in consequence to demand 
an investigation. 

*¢ Now into the first question it is not my intention to enter further, 
than to remind the gentlemen who have moved the measure, to what 
point our knowledge of the state of the case from admitted facts of 
an authoritative character really extends. It is this; that several 
persons at the head of the meeting at Manchester, were apprehended 
and detained for high treason, of which that meeting was the alleged 
gvert act; that after their detention for several days, the charge of 
high treason was given up, and the parties were held to bail for 4 
conspiracy to overturn the government, and altar the laws of the lan 
ly force; that bills of indictment were preferred against them 
for such conspiracy at the assizes at Lancaster, and were found true 
bills ;—that bills of indictment were preferred against certain persons 
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concerned in dispersing the meeting ,by force, the consequence of 
which force was the loss of several lives,—and that these bills were 
thrown out. This, I say, is the amount of all that is- known from 
admitted facts of an authoritative character : and if it were neces- 
sary to come to any con¢lusion on this subject (which I apprehend 
that it is not) I should contend that the fair presumption, as far ae it 
goes, is against the legality and the peaceableness of the meeting in 
uestion; for there can be no doubt that if the meeting was.legally 
held and peaceably conducted, all who were engaged in dispersing it 
by force would be guilty of murder, if the consequence of that 
force was the loss of lives. The gentlemen of ‘Thursday arrive at an 
opposite conclusion, avowedly through the vague channels of news- 
papers, or other unauthorized representations: they pronounce that 
‘the meeting appears to have been Jegally assembled and peaceably 
conducted.’ Whether such a conclusion was worthy of being adopt- 
éd by them, is a question which I might here leave. | 
“But it is alleged in one of the resolutions, that ‘ nothing has 
appeared which justifies the conduct of the magistrates and the 
yeomanry ;° and it isan observation which we hear continually from 
well-meaning persons, that ‘ it is strange that no attempts should be 
made by them to disprove charges which are resounded from one end 
of the kingdom to the other, and to shew the illegal character of the 
meeting which they dispersed.’ Has it never occurred to any of 
these good people, that a prosecution is now in progress which must 
shew whether there be a justification, or not? Will they take the 
trouble of reflecting, whether it may not be prudent for these parties, 
in respect to themselves, to reserve the publication of their case, 
till it shall be made known by the proceedings in a court of law? 
And even if it be not thus prudent in respect of themselves, at least 
that it may be of high importance to the due course of justice in 
respect to others? Are they to be driven by clamour to make public 
the evidence which is to pass on the trial of the alleged conspirators, 
andso to diminish the probability of their conviction? The mon- 
strous and palpable injustice of such a demand. would make it 
incredible, that so Jarge a portion of the public should shew it any 
favour, if experience had not repeatedly proved that no absurdity is 
toogross for the minds of the people, when duly heated, to admit 
The very forbearance from all publication may be, and apparently is, 
the bounden, but certainly not the pleasing, duty of these victims of 
popular delusion : and the rigid manner in which it is discharged by 
them, may probably be found hereafter to merit the gratitude of every 
true friend of his country. This is not a mere gratuitous supposition. 
A declaration has appeared in the gazette, and it was signed by many 
thousands of the most opulent and respectable of the inhabitants 
of Manchester, in which it is stated to be ‘ obvious, that the magis- 
trates and others of their fellow-townsmen who have been so 
wantonly assailed with insult and abuse, are solely withheld from 
vindicating themselves from these calumnicus aspersions by a firm. 
‘nd magnanimous scnse of public duty, by a determination not to 
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suffer any personal feelings of injury and insult to betray them into 
those premature disclosures, which might defeat the salutary ends of 
public justice.’ Yet these are the persons, against whom we hear on 
all sides an unceasing clamour, as if they, together with ministers, 
were stifling enquiry. 

‘* Meanwhile, it seems not once to be remembered, that their ala- 
crily in setting matters in train for a legal investigation has been most 
striking ; that although the assizes at Lancaster occurred very 
speedily after the transactions of the 16th of August, they were 
prepared with their bills of indictment against the conspirators, and 
with their evidence to sustain them; that ‘ they were ready and | 
anxious to go to trial, and thus to make manifest to all the world who 
were the parties on whom the guilt of that unhappy day really 
attached.’ Had they been permitted to execute their purpose, we 
should have heard absolutely nothing of all these clamours for en- 
quiry ; and who wasit, that prevented its execution? The very 
persons charged with the conspiracy. They refuse to let the trial 
proceed ; they availed themselves of their unquestioned right, and 
by traversing till the next assizes, enabled their friends to set on 
foot that system of delusion and imposition on the public mind, 
which has succeeded toa degree that seems hardly credible, even 
while we witness it. Let me not be misunderstood. I blame not 
Mr. Hunt and his comrades, for the course they took. They hada 
right to choose, and they chose sagaciously. I only express my 
wonder, that a fact at once so important to the merits of the case, 
and so obvious on the very surface of it, should be wholly disregarded. 
In all that I have read, and all that F have been compelled to hear, 
on the subject, this plain and palpable remark has never once been 
urged.—And so much for the existence of a primd facie case against 
the magistrates and the military :—it rests on the assumption that 
the meeting of the 16th of August ‘ appears to have been legally 
convened and peaceably conducted.’ ” 


Here is noart. Here is a plain tale. If the radicals really 
desired enquiry, they might have had it on oath, long before 
this. Contrast this with Mr. Lambton’s speech at Dur- 
ham. 


‘‘ Now I will beg leave to recite to you a few specimens of the 
honourable member's language, taken from the Newcastle Chronicle, 
the paper commonly understood to contain the most authentic 
reports of his, and his party’s, proceedings. : 

«« ¢T did not think that any persons, calling themselves English- 
men, would have dared to offer an excuse or defence, in behalf of 
those who had committed an act of such unparalleled treason against 
the constitution, as that which was committed at Manchester by the 
magistrates and yeomanry. I did not expect that any, the most 
unblushing supporters of the abuses of power, could have ventured 
to approve of the conduct of men, who had imbrued their hands 10 
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the blood of their countrymen, nay, in that. of helpless, unresisting 
women and children (loud applause) ; men, who, instead of being 
the conservators, were the violators of the law ; and men who had 
lifted the arms they had originally taken up in defence of their 
brethren against the common foe, to plunge’ their fratricidal swords 
into the hearts of Englishmen.’ (Applause.) 

«¢ © It has been said that we meet to prejudge the question ; but 
this is not the fact! we meet to demand enquiry and investigation, 
redress for the injured, and punishment for the guilty.’ 

« «Tt is unquestionable that the meeting at Manchester, a meeting 
bath legal and constitutional, as well as quiet, was dispersed under 
the authority of the magistrates, by the most extraordinary feaus, 
and we have yet heard nothing to explain satisfactorily, no reason to 
justify the cause of those enormities which were committed in the 
act of such dispersion.’ 

“Tt is not possible that they (the magistrates) can find any 
reasons, hidden or avowed, which can justify the murderous attack 
made on the meeting simultaneously with the arrest of Hunt; no 
resistance was offered to that arrest, and no act even of common vio- 
lence was committed, until the swords of the yeomanry had drunk 
deeply of the blood of their fellow-countrymen : and then it was not 
violence, but justifiable resistance. These are facts attested by 
thousands,—uncontradicted, and which no man can contradict.’ 

“ «It is now the duty of every class of men to express their 
sentiments ; for if they submit to witness in silent indifference such a 
violation of the laws, andof their most sacred rights, they may soon 
expect to see the next outrage committed at their own doors, and on 
their own persons.’ * (Loud Applause.) : 


The Grand Jury of Lancashire, who are here charged by 
implication of protecting from punishment the perpetrators of 
these supposed atrocities, was composed of the following gen- 
tlemen, who would almost disdain to sit down with this silly 
orator, 

Lord SranLrEy, Foreman. 
John Blackburne, M. P. of Hale. 
Edw. Bootle Wilbraham, M. P. Latham House. 
Edmund Hornby, M. P. Dalton Hall. 
William Blundell, Crosby. - 
Thomas Clayton, Carr-hall. 
Richard Townley Crope, Shaw-hill, 
James Dearden, Rochdale. 
John Entwissle, Foxholes. 
William Fox, Manchester. 
John Hargreaves, Ormerod-house, | 
Robert Holt, Crossfield-house. 
John Hornby, Raike’s-hall. 
James Hargreaves, Bank Top. 
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Richard“Legh; Shaw-hill, . at 

Thothas Lyon, Warrington. 

Thomas Lister Parker, Browsholme. 

Shakespeare Phillips, Barlow-hall. 

Robert Townley Parker, Cuerden-hall: 
James Shuttleworth, Barton-lodge. 
James Starky; Heywood-hall. ' ot ot 
Peregrine Edward Towneley, ‘of: Towtiéley. 
Daniel Wilson, Dathanh-Tower, Esq?s: ; 
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Gravamma Ecclesia : a Statement of the numerous and increas 
ing: Oppressions of the’ Church, comprising a ve to various 
parliamentary proceedings connected with’ ecclesiastical con- 
cerns’; the'stbstance of a speech addressed to thé clergy of the 
diocese of Exeter, in the’ episcopal consistoriul court’ of the 
church’ of Saint Peter of Exeter, at a second election of Re- 
presentatives of the clergy of the said diocese in convoeation, 
on Friday,: March 19, 1819. To which is subjoined, a Plan 
for establishing a. summary adjudication. of ‘ecclesiastical suits, 
By the Reverend, Jonas Denhis, of Exeter College, Oxford, 
B. C. L. Prebendary of Kerswell,: in’ the’ Royal Collegiate 
Church ef the Blessed Virgin Mary, foutidéd'‘in' the: Castle 
of Exeter.'12mo. Pp..$7. Rivingtons and’ Hatchard, Lon- 
don. 1819. ) | 
Few subjects of more importance than those of this small 
pamphlet have come under our notice, and we are sorty ‘that 
they have not attracted more of the public attention. It is 
true that’ few interest themsélves’ inthe concerns of the 
church: - Few are aware that the church is ‘a’ society ‘primarily 
distinct from the state, its ally, but not its subject or slave. 
Yet from the day: that the last of the Stuarts was expelled, 
until within these very: few years, government seems to have 
laboured at ‘depressing that church, and at one time certainly 
encouraged every opposition to it. They are now reaping the 
fruit of their honest labours in the constant outcry for privi- 
leges from sectarists, emboldened by ‘their’ numbers, whose 
claims it is equally dangerous to concede or to refuse! Itis 
true that many of the clergy “hesitated ‘at taking the oaths of 


’ allegiance at the revolution... They had no’ ‘notion of ‘transfer- 


ring that allegiance like a pack of ‘wool from one ‘warehouse to 
another. But at the‘sarie tinié’ they quietly Submitted to the 
powers that be, they fortired'no separate sect, they engaged in 
none of the intrigues to:which such a revulsion necessarily 
gave birth. In Scotland the cause of the Stuarts was more 
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pular than in England. There existed a natural attachment 
to their.-ancient race of kings. ‘This attachment was also: con+ 
siderably inereased by-the cruel and impolitic conduct of> Wil- 
liam, ‘Lhe massacre of Glencoe remains unparalleled: in per- 
fidy by-any atrocity of the French revolution, and the persecu~- 
tion which was carried on against the episcopalians there, while 
itirritated them, alarmed also their brethren in. England. It 
was shrewdly observed, that-oneimonarch: seemed as. anxious’ 
to bring in’ Presbyterianism as- the. former Popery ; and:the 
church of England might prefer being devoured by: the lion: to 
being worried by the wolf. Perhaps it will scarcely: be-credited,. 
that in Scotland, even,in. the reign of Queen Anne, the) episeo~ 
pal clergy were, imprisoned, their places of worship shut, and 
themselves examined upon oath whether they had baptized any: 
children or not. Some of these sufferers had taken the» oaths: 
of allegiance, and were ready again to take them on the spot. 
So that these efforts were evidently directed against episcopacy. 
Nay the holy sacrament itself was carried in procession through 
the streets of Edinburgh, and publicly burnt, the Lord Provost 
himself encouraging, the sacrilege, and commending the per- 
petrators in a set speech. Such conduct being allowed by the 
government here, seryed to alienate the minds of many church= 
men from the family on the throne, and rendered the episcopa-: 
lians. in Scotland. nonjurors: necessarily. In England no doubt 
much sympathy was felt for their northern brethren. Hence: 
in, the reigns of George the First and. Second it was: determined: 
to.cripple the church and the powers of the clergy as muchvas: 
possible, It is well known that Sir Robert Walpole‘encou- 
raged infidel writings, and all sorts of attacks on the established: 
religion. expressly, as he owned, for the purpose of intimida- 
tion. The whigs, indeed, seem ever to have laboured: under: 
the hierophobic disease. So that under the reign: of Queen: 
Anne, herself. sincerely attached to the church, the clergy’ 
conceived that much danger was» brewing against them, and: 
were, for a considerable part of that reign, decidedly antiminis-. 
terialists. They, too, were themselves divided. After*the 
secession of the,seven bishops, the majority of the bench were: 
courtiers, and often carried-too far by their fears of a counter. 
revolution, Heénce the convocation rarely met but to quarrel: 
At their first. meeting after the revolution, in 1689,the matter. 
Proposed to them was.of itself sufficiently ‘suspicious: to “give 
the alarm to all sound churchmen. The king had appointed. 
4 commission to make such alterations in the liturgy and the» 
Canons as might satisfy the dissenters. This was issued to-ten: 
bishops and twenty dignitaries. But at their very first meeting: 
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352 . ORSGINAL CRITICIOM, 
the Bishops of Rochester and Winchester withdréw from ay 


‘ attempt so impossible and sacrilegious. Still the remainder 


proceeded in this comprehension scheme. They were encou- 
raged by the majority of the Upper House of Convocation, 
the Bishops, but steadily opposed by the Lower House, the 
Clergy.“The whole nation took the alarm. Both Universities peti. 
tioned against the commission, and the Church of England was 
thus preserved from a plan which would have been either wholly 
ineffectual, or destructive of its very existence. This opposi- 
tion on points so vital was not quickly forgot, and as moderate 
men were peculiarly selected for the bench, a degree of coldness 
existed there, which was very obnoxious to the clergy at large, 
Hence, when, in the beginning of the reign ef Queen Anne, 
the Lower House offered to refer all matters in dispute between 
the two houses to the decision of the throne, their lordships 
loyally took no notice of the proposal, and tite Queen, who 
had promised her assistance, was frustrated in her good inten- 
tions. 

From this refusal the new Convocation in 1705 was less 
harmonious than any preceding one, and matters were carried 
to extremes on each side. The next Convocation, in 171), 
exhibited a scene which, if fully explained, would astonish 
our readers. ‘The bishops were now anti-ministerialists ; the 

lower house chose Dr. Atterbury as their Speaker, (Prolocutor) 
and hoped to end the previous disputes by passing to such 
business as might be expected to secure unanimity, the exa- 
mination of infidels and heretical publications. : But here the 
Upper House shewed a spirit which must be universally con- 
demned. ‘They coldly pretended want of jurisdiction, The 
judges. decided in their favour. The Queen addressed a letter 
to them, requesting they would proceed, which they attempted 
in a most trifling and superficial manner. On the accession of 
George the First, matters were again changed. The whigs were 
the only favorites. Dr. Hoadly published a Preservative against 
the. Principles and Practices of Nonjurors, and also a Sermon 
on the Nature of the Kingdom of Christ. In these two he gave 
up all the peculiar principles of church-membership ; with 
him sincerity was the one thing needful. Sacraments were 
the signs and seals of nothing, and excommunication a bug- 
bear. These sentiments were severely censured by the Lower 
House, and they were publicly attacked by Drs. Snasse and 
Sherlock, two of the King’s Chaplains. Mark now the free- 
.dom of speech allowed by whigs to their opponents, and ob- 
serve their attachment to the church. The Convocation was 
prorogued, and never suffered to sit for business again, and the 
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two Doctors were dismissed from their office as King’s Chap- 
lains !! 

Indeed, the two first kings of the House of Brunswick were 
under the necessity, from being foreigners, of leaving much 
to their ministers. From the circumstances of the times, 
attachment to the church became equivalent with jacobitism. 
So that whig ministers, either from policy or want of principle, 
contrived, in that period, to weaken, most unconstitutionally, 
the established religion of the country. This has become an 
habit to their successors, who probably have never considered 
either the cause or the consequences; and the practice has 
been stopped because, if carried any farther, it might very © 
likely unhinge all the civil relations of the country. It is 
curious to observe now, on a retrospective view, that Convoca- | 
tion, in all their disputes, from 1689 to 1715, never brought 
forward any topic at all connected with politics. ‘The chief 
subject of dispute was a point of order, whether the Arch- 
bishop of the province with his suffragans could prorogue the 
Lower House at pleasure, or whether they had solely that 
power within themselves. Some other matters of etiquette 
were also discussed. Dr. Hoadly’s Preservative was certainly 
anattack on the Nonjurors, but in it he sacrificed principles 
of fandamental importance, as any modern churchman would 
allow. It ought not, therefore, to have been imputed as disaf- 
fection ia the Lower House to express their general disappro- 
bation of his writings. ‘The nonjuring party has now passed 
away. Time has amalgamated whigs and tories. The insand ° 
he outs are the only real distinction at present existing, and 
all the changes of the last thirty years have been rather a 
change of men than of measures. Yet by all, until very 
lately, hath the church been equally neglected. Excepting 
the tardy bounty towards building new churches for an over- 
lowing population, nothing has been attempted. And, alas ! 
how much too late has that tardy bounty been granted. How 
many thousands have forsaken the church altogether, that 
religion might not forsake them. How many are there, at this 
very moment, who cannot take their families to any church, 
ot place of worship belonging to the Establishment, without a 
very heavy tax on their devotion. How many of the poor are 
totally and perpetually excluded! Had Convocation been 
allowed to sitand proceed to business, ‘this terrible state of 
allairs would have been prevented. Long ago, when the evil 
frst began, it would have been represented and provided for. 

tegular system would have been adopted, that silently and 
without expense, would have provided places of worship and 
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proper ministers, as they might be required. Then that part 
of our population who stand most in need of sound instryc. 
tion, would not have been systematically excluded from the 
ministry of their proper pastors, and driven to disaffection and 
infidelity by a Harrison, a Church, or a Tozer. We coy|y 
almost fancy our venerable church sarcastically to congratulate 
government on the success of their endeavours to weaken he; 
influeuce. What was first design, and then neglect, has ma- 
terially tended to produce the present state of insubordination, 
a state which can be remedied only by powerful restraint now, 
and a plentiful supply of proper mental applications for the — 
time to come. 

It is true, the remedy comes too late when the disease has | 
arrived at a crisis.. But the present monarch is the first Eng- 
lishman of his family, the first to know what an important 
part of the state the church was. It is said that his favour | 
towards it would ere this have been very beneficially exerted, | 
had not the habitual maxims of government interfered, although 
the loss of our American colonies was in great part attributed 
to the want of an episcopal establishment there. _ A loss justly 
inflicted by the spiritual Head of the Church. Perhaps expe- 
rience has now removed these prejudices, and a future reigo 
may think it proper, not barely to tolerate, but to encourage the | 
CHurcH OF ENGLAND. 

Reflections similar to the foregoing seem to have influenced 
the mind of Prebendary Dennis in making this address to the 
clergy of the diocese of Exeter, in which are many things 
highly worthy of general notice. We would particularly call 
the attention of churchmen to his testimonies in favour of 
ecclesiastical synods, and to the advantages which the Roman- 
ists and Methodists reap from them. ‘These are such striking) 
arguments, or rather experimental proofs of theoretical argu- 
ments, that they must carry conviction with them. Mr. Dennis’ 
next proceeds to shew, that the right of holding synods 1s 0 
divine authority. Of this there can pe no doubt. If a bishop 
should choose to call together the clergy of his diocese, they, 
by the law of Christ, would be bound to obey, whatever the 
laws of the land may have provided. But surely as the legis- 
lators of this country do not dream of interfering with a me- 
thodistic conference, so they would never trouble themselve 
about a diocesan synod. If there be any acts of parliament @ 
the contrary, tempore Henrici octavi, they would surely bey 
deemed obsolete. We are persuaded that ministry, if com 
sulted, would be satisfied that it should be so understood § 
Much might now be done, and there is much which now ought Wy 
to be done, if bishops were chosen for the church on the same 
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principles as generals are chosen for the army, admirals for 
the navy, and judges for the bench. The state of insubordi- 
nation prevalent among the clergy might be checked bya 
synod, and those attempts at ereeting an imperium in imperio 
by our evangelical professors might. be discountenanced. 
Should any proposals of holding either synods or convocation 
be brought forward, we are sure from that quarter the principal 
opposition would arise. For the laity very well know that 
nothing would reach them but an act of parliament. It is 
even doubtful whether any synodical regulation would effec- 
wally reach the clergy themselves without one, except in cases, 
and they would be many, where it might be resolved to put 
sme of the neglected canons into force. We cannot pursue 
this subject to its full extent. Our readers who interest them- 
selves in it, will not be at a loss to conceive for themselves, 

Our Prebendary afterwards proceeds to shew the astonish- 
ing blunders which have been committed by laymen legislating 
in ecclesiastical matters. We cannot agree with him in all 
headvances on this subject, but we must confess that he has 
pointed out some very curious facts. We would particularly 
notice the late decision givenin the Court of King’s Bench, 
ss to what should be deemed a due_ publication of banns. 
The lawyers rather overpower their fellow-subjects just now, 
and our courts of law have sometifnes taken liberties with the 
constitution. But we hope that a clergyman would be bold 
enough to disregard an order from the Court of King’s Bench, 
aud his brethren patriotic enough to protect him. The church 
sulfers enough by her connexion with the state,-and farther 
| "H weressions should be stopped. We hope this subject will 
7H gain be taken up. Mr. Dennis should not despair. He 
us already seen the good effects of exertion, and no doubt 
‘spirit of reflection may be yet excitéd among us. 
8 
Time's Telescope for 1820 ; or a complete Guide tq the .4ima- 

mack: containing an explanation of Saints’ Days and 

Holidays ; with illustrations of British History and Antiqui- 

lies, Notices of Obsolete Rites and Customs, and Sketches of 

comparative Chronology ; Astronomical Ocourrences wm every 
month ; comprising Remarks on the Phenomena of the celes- 
hal Bodies; and the Naturalist’s Diary ; explaining the 
tarious appearances in the Animal aud Vegetable kingdoms; 

o which is prefixed an Introduction, containing the Outlines 

® Entomology. Published Annually. 12m0. Pp. 392. 

Sherwood, Neely, and Jones. 


NuaTever, as Milton says, Old Time, with his huge drag- 
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net, has conveyed down to us along the stream of ages : 
whether it be shells, or shell-fish ; jewels, or pebbles; sticks. 
or straws ; sea-weeds, or mud; all is treasured up indiseri- 
minately by those persons who have not the judgment to de- 
termine what is to be remembered, and what is to be for- 
gotten; and the mind is necessarily incumbered with a vast 
heap of idle, useless, and needless facts; this is particularly 
the case with youth, who are always in want of some monitor 
or guide to useful knowledge; an annual, nay, diurnal com- 
panion, which will point out to them what is fit to be treasured 
up in their memories, and thus supply them with a perpetual 
fountain of instruction and amusement, to which they 
may apply without fear of exhausting the source of their 
pleasure. ‘The elegantly printed volume of Time’s Telescope, © 
holds out all these advantages, and is admirably calculated 7 


for the important purpose of forming the taste, and correct- 
ing the judgment of the rising generation. The respectable § 
place which this book occupies in some established seminaries, — 
will doubtless recommend it generally to the attention of such i 
as are engaged in the business of instruction. The science, @ , 
taste, and judgment, displayed in the compilation of this i ; 
annual volume—equally with the numerous poetical selections, | 
as remarkable for their intrinsic merit, as for the delicacy and im 
purity of the sentiments which they inculcate, are powerful 7 v 
recommendations of Time’s Telescope ; an intellectual ban- Gy & 
quet, (as the author truly observes) “ plentifully besprinkled Wy ! 
with that * spice of life,’ vArieTY ; where the viands are | ed 
wholesome, and the dessert composed of fruits and flowers of iy. 
the choicest quality.” | 
We have already given specimens of the manner in which i). 
this book is executed ;* we shall now continue our extracls Gg j;, 
to shew our readers, that this volame is quite equal, if not 7 yi, 
superior, in novelty and variety, to any of the series. ‘The Wi fig 
brief ** chronological and biographical natices’’ afford, as usual, 
much entertainment. We take the following as instances. © 
** SAN. 30. 1061.—SOLEMN FAST. 
‘¢ © This, says Mr. Evelyn, in his ‘ Memoirs,’ (vol. 1. p. 330) was 
the first solemn fast and day of humiliation to deplore ye sinns which j 
so lung had provoked God agaiust this afflicted church and peopl c 
ordered by parliament to be annually celebrated to expiate the go" a gy 


of the execrable murder of the late king. | 
“* This day (O the stupendous and inscrutable judgments 7 
God!) were the careasses of those arch rebells, Cromwell, Bra 
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* See our numbers for December 1837 and 1818. 
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shaw, the judge who condemned his majestie, and Ireton, sonn-in-law 
to yo usurper, dragg’d out of their superb tombs in Westminster 
ymong the kings, to Tyburne, and banged on the gallows there from 
jin yf morning till 6 at night, and then buried under that fatal and 
ynominious monument’ in a deepe pitt; thousands of people who 
had seen them in all their pride being spectators. Looke back at 
Nov. 22, 1658, [Oliver’s funeral,] and be astonished! and feare 
(iod and honor y* king ; but meddle not with them who are given to 


y* 99 


change : 


*€ JAN. 1815.—GOTTFRIED MIND DIED. 

“ This artist resided at Berne in Switzerland, and was so notorious 
for his extraordinary celineations of bears and cats, that he obtained 
the name of the Cat’s Raphael. Mind, it is said, was worthy of 
hisepithet, not only on account of the correctness of bis drawings 
of those animals, but more especially for the life and spirit which he 
transfused into them in his pictures. His affection for thé feline 
nee might be termed fraternal, When he was at work, a favourite 
at generally sat by his side ; and he was often seen employed at his 
uble with an old cat on his Jap, and two or three kittens on both 
shoulders, or even in the hollow formed at the back of bis neck by 
ke inclination of his head. Thos encumbered, he would sit for 
hours together at his work, and abstain from every motion that could 
in the least incommode his beloved favourites. 

“ In winter evenings, Mind used to amuse himself with carving 
bears, cats, and other animals in miniature, out of chesnut-wood, 
with such accuracy and skill that they had a rapid sale, and were 
bought up by many people as ornaments for their chimney-pieces. 
tis to be regretted that insects attacked the wood, and soon destroy- 
ed these pretty little figures, | 

“Mind passed away many of his happiest hours at the Bears’ Den, 
i) Berne, where, from remote antiquity, two live bears have been 
continually kept. Nosooner did Friedii (for by that name he was 
known at Berne) make his appearance, than the bears hastened to 
lim with a friendly kind of growl, and were invariably rewarded 
vith a piece of bread, or an apple, from the pocket of their bene- 
actor and friend, 


Lugete, O feles, ursique lugete, 
Mortuus est vobis amicus, 


Mourn, all ye cats! Ye bears, in sorrow bend, 
For death has robbed you of your dearest friend.” 


‘© may 17, 1653.— OLIVER CROMWELL. 

“His picture was affixed to a pillar in the Royal Exchange on this 
«y. This singular incident, though it occurred nearly four years 
Previous to the actual offer of the crown to Cromwell by the Par- 
lament, yet may be thought to evince his desire, even at tbat early 
Petiod, to assume the kingly dignity, as his connivance at it is not 
‘Mprobable, 

“It isthus quoted in Peck’s ‘ Collection of Curious Historical 
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Pieces,’ printed in 1740. ‘ On Tuesday last (the 17th of May 
1653,) about the Exchange time, a gentlemen well accoutered 
comes thither in a coach, and brings with him the Lord Genera)’, 
Picture, which he affixed upon one of the pillars thereof. Which 
done, he walks two or three turns there, takes his coach, and 
returns. After the Exchange time was over, it was pulled down and 
brought to the Lord Mayor of the citie, who, that afternoon, carried 
it to Whitehall to the Lord General himself.’ Over the picture was 

written, | 









"TIS I, 






and under it these verses :-= 


Ascend three thrones, Great Captain and divine, 

By th’ svill of God, O Lyon ! for they're thine. 

Come, priest of God, bring oy]; bring robes ; bring gold ; 
Bring crowns and sceptres. "Tis high time t’unfold 

Your cloystered bagges, ye State-Cheats, lest the rod 

Of steel and iron of this your Kine and Gop . 
Pay you in’s wrath, with interest.—Kneel and pray 

T’ Otiver, our torch of Sion, star of day. 

Shout then ye Merchants, City, Gentry, sing, 

And all bareheaded cry—Gop savg THE KING! 


‘Cromwell became Protector in the month of December in the ; 
suine year.” } 


** 31, 1707.—BISHOP PATRICK DIED. : 

‘¢ The Commentary of Bishop Patrick on a great part of the Old 
Testament is one of the standard books in the libraries of divines. 
His Parable of the Pilgrim, in one volume, quarto, which went 0 
through five editions in the course of thirteen years, seems new to are 
have fallen into neglect. Wedonot know the date of the first duc 
edition of Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress; but, probably, Patrick's gm bli 
work preceded it, It was written in 1663, and published 1005. Gg J 
Bunyan was imprisoned in the year 1662, and continued there twelve 9 4fr 
years, during which time The Pilgrim's Progress was written. The lve 
Pilgrim contains fewer characters and incidents than the Pilgrims gm {ves 
Progress, and is, therefore, perhaps, less amusing ; but tbe Pilgrim gy Man 
is a work of greater polish, highly interesting, and of sound morality am ‘Wer 
and piety. We should like to see it obtain a fresh circulation, bya 
new edition, with a life of the author, and notes, and plates, as has 
been done for the Pilgrim’s Progress.” 


** gunz 8, 1809.—THOMAS PAINE DIED, &T.72. _ 

“* “During the Jatter part of his life, though his conversation wa 
equivocal, his conduet was singular. He would not be left alone 
night norday. He not only required to have some person with him) 
but he must see that be or she was there, and would not allow } 
curtain to be closed at any time; and if, as it would ‘sometm 
unavoidably happen, he was left alone, he would scream and hol 
until some person came to him. When relief from pain would admit 
he seemed thoughtful and contemplative, his eyes being generally 
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sjosed, and his hands folded upon his breast, although he never slept 
without the assistance of an anodyne.. There was something re- 
markable in his conduct at this period (comprising about two weeks 
‘nmediately preceding his decease,) particularly when we reflect 
that Thomas Paine was author of the ‘ Age of Reason.’ He would 
qll out during his paroxysms of distress, without intermission, ‘ O 
Lord help me! God help me! Jesus Christ help me! O Lord help me !” 
ke. repeating the same expression, without the least variation, in a 
tone of voice that would alarm the house. ‘ It was this conduct 
yhich induced me to think (observes Dr. Manley) that he had aban- 
doned his former opinions; and I was more inclined to that belief, 
when I understood from his nurse (who is a very serious, and, I 


believe, pious woman) that he would occasionally inquire, when he - 


aw her engaged with a book, what she was reading, and being 
aswered, and at the same time asked whether she should read aloud, 
beassented, and would appear to give particular attention. 

“ T took occasion, during the night of the 5th and 6th of June, 
to test the strength of his opinions respecting revelation. J purposely 
mide him a very late visit; it was atime which seemed to sort 
exactly with my errand; it was midnight; he was in great distress, 
constantly exclaiming in the words above mentioned; when, after a 
considerable preface, I addressed him in the following manner, the 
nurse being present :-— \ 

“ ¢Mr, Paine, your opinions, by a large portion of the commu- 
tity, have been treated with deference: you have never been in the 
habit of mixing in your conversation words of course; you have 
vever indulged in the practice of profane swearing ; you must be 
wasible that we are acquainted with your religious opinions as they 
ae given to the world. What must we think of your present con- 
duct? Why do you call upon Jesus Christ to help you? Do you 
lieve that be can kelp you? Do you believe inthe divinity of 
Jesus Christ 2? Come now, answer me honestly : I want an answer 
u from the lips of a dying man, for I verily believe that you will not 
lve twenty-four hours.’ I waited some time at the end of every 
question: he did not answer, but ceased to exclaim in the above 
manner, Again I addressed him: ‘ Mr. Paine, you have not an- 
iwered my questions ; will you answer them? Allow me to ask 
'gin—Do you believe? or let me qualify the question—do you wish 
believe, that-Jesus Christ is the Son of God? After a pause of 
ome minutés, he answered, ‘I have no wish to believe on that 
ubject.’ I then left him, and know not whether he afterwards spoke 
A aa on any subject, though he lived till the morning of 

€ oth, 

“ * Such conduct, under usual circumstances, I conceive absolutely 
laccountable, though with diffidence I would remark, not so much 
in the present instance; for though the first necessary and general 
sult of conviction be a sincere wish to atone for evil committed, 
t it may be a question worthy of able consideration, whether ex- 
“sive pride of opinion, consummate vanity, and inordinate self-love, 
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might not prevent or retard that otherwise natural consequence »— 
See an interesting letter written by Dr. Manley, who attended the 
subject of these remarks in his last illness, in Cheetham's Life of 
Paine." 








- “ a~uGUST 31, 18]9.—MEETINGS OF REFORMERS. 


‘*« I’ the commonwealth I would by contraries 
Execute all things; for no kind of traffic 
‘ Would I admit ; no name of Magistrate ; 
Letters should not be Known : riches, poverty, 
And use of service, none; contracts, succession, : 
Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, olive, none ; 
No use of metal, corn, or wine, or ail ; 
No occupation ; all men idle, all, 
And women too, but innocent and pure : 
No sovereignty : 
All things in common nature should produce, 
Without toil or endeavour: treason, felony, 
Sword, pike, knife, gun, or need of any engine, 
Would I not have ; but Nature should bring forth, 
Of its own kind, all foison, all abundance, 
To feed my innocent people. 
I would with such perfection, govern, Sir, 
To excel the golden age. SHAKSPEARE.” 


‘¢ UNE 16, 1722.—DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH DIED. 


‘* A stroke of the palsy, in May 1716, was the first symptom of — 
that malady which, after many severe illnesses, proved fatal to him. — 
During these years he, nevertheless, entered into public affairs, was — 
zealous for the capital conviction of Lord Oxford (Harley,) gained ~ 
100,000!. by the South-Sea scheme, attended parliament to within — 
six months of his decease, and was engaged in Jaw-suits and contracts — 
for the building of Blenheim, towards which he ultimately contri- © 
buted 60,000]. out of his immense private fortune, in addition to ~ 
260,0001. paid by the country. In domestic life this great warrior was — 
kind and affectionate. In his latter days he was much amused with — 
the education and plays of his grandchildren, and devoted to bis — 
favourite game of whist. On the night preceding his death, prayers” 
being read to him as usual, the Duchess asked him if he had heard” 
them, he replied, ‘ Yes, and joined in them.’ At four the next | 
morning, he expired without.a sigh, at the age of 72. His remajns © 
were attended to the grave by a royally magnificent funeral procession, ” 
and deposited in Westminster Abbey, whence they were soon allel” 
removed to the chapel at Blenheim.” q 

‘* juNB 20, 1810.—REV. JEREMIAH JOYCE DIED. F 


«« He was a self-taught man, and was indebted chiefly to bis” 
industry for his rise in life: be was as much celebrated for his zeal 5 
and integrity as his learning ; and is well known as the author ol 
many justly popular and useful works. Among these may be ™e? 
tioned his ‘ Elements of Arithmetic,’ of which repeated editions 
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(0,000 have been sold ; his ‘well-known ‘ Scientific Dialogues,’ and 
‘Dialogues on Chemistry and the Microscope ;’ his ‘ Letters on 
Natural Philosophy,’ and his ‘ Introduction to the Arts and Sciences,’ 
Mr. Joyce also compiled the greater part of Nicholson’s Encyclo- 

ia, in six octavo volumes; co-operated with Messrs. Shepherd 
and Carpenter in their work entitled ‘ Systematic Education ;’ and 
wasfor many years a contributor to the Monthly Magazine. _ To this 
able writer, also, the readers of Time’s TELEscore are indebted for 
ihe interesting and Juminous papers on Astronomy which have enrich- 
ed our early volumes.” 


** OCTOBER 25.—ACCESSION OF KING GEORGE III. 


“ Upon the death of George II, his present majesty came to the 
throne, on the 22d of September, 1760. 


‘* Another year—a year of solitude, . 
Of darkness, yet of peace, has past—and he, 
The Father of his people, marks it not— 
Alike to him all seasons and their change ; 
His eyes are rayless, and his heart is cold. 

He wields a barren sceptre—yet his brow, 

Of regal diadem displaced, still wears 

The crown of glory—his, ‘ the hoary head 
Found in the way of righteousness’ and truth ! 


Oh thou! our Father—thou ! our Prince and Friend, 
How many a sight that would have grieved thine eyes, 


How many a pang that would have wrung thy heart, 
Has God withheld, and thine affliction spared thee !. 
The Rose of England withered in its bud, 

The voice of wailing was in every tent, 

Yet thy day passed unrufiled as before. 

The partner of thy hopes, when hope was young> 
She who had shared thy first, thy youthful love, 

And ministered to every sorrow —she 

Kell by long sickness, and a lingering death, 

And thou hadst neither tear nor sigh to give. 


Sire, thou art not forgotten—dear thou wast 

{n happier moments—and oh! dearer far 

Now that ‘ the hand of God hath touched thee’—still 
Hallowed by the memory of the past 

Shall be this day. Sacred by lengthened years, 

And venerable by sufferings, may’st thou reach, 

In Heav’n’s appointed time, thy last abode, 

The Paradise of God, where every tear 

Is wiped from every eye ! 


** guLY 25, 1814.—CHARLES DIBDIN DIED. 


“One of the most prolific and popular song writers that any age or 
“‘tntry perhaps ever produced ; and, not only the writer of the words, 
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but the composer of the music, in which art he was no less popular 
Though sometimes exceptionable, a general feeling of morality rons | 
through his writings. His sentiments of valour and patriotism may | 
be said to have been of service to his country, and contributed much 
in his naval songs to raise the character of the sailor. He says, jp 
his Professional Life, written by himself (vol. i. p. 8,) ‘I have learnt 
that my songs have been considered as an object of national conse. 
quence ; that they have been the solace of sailors in long voyages 
in storms, in battle ; and that they have been quoted in mutinies, to 
the restoration of order and discipline. As a dramatic writer bis 
talents were considerable.” 


In addition to the above pleasing notices of the remarkable — 
facts or characters, we find the names of Lord Byron, Mrs, — 
Griffiths, Dr. Woolcot, Grinlin Gibbon, Hugh Kelly, M, | 
Flechier, John Evelyn, Dr. Stanhope, Horace Walpole, Dr. 
Barrow, I. H. Browne, J. Bunyan, Prince Potemkin, Miss © 
Plumptre, Lord Clive, Lord Ellenborough, Dr. Alexander | 
Adam, &c. &e. &e. | 

Among the very curious customs of former times, recorded in 
this volume, is that formerly practised in St. Paul’s Cathedral, © 
on the 25th of January, Jetcribed at pp. 22, 23, and the @ 
antient ceremonies of Lord Mayor’s Day, (1575) “ when — 
certtiyne men, apparelled like devills and wylde men’’* were — 
appointed to clear the streets of the mob; the Lord Mayor © 
and his company went to church after dinner ; and the feast did 
not cost more than four hundred pounds!!! (pp. 275,277.) — 

The Naturalists Diary presents us with many amusing ~ 

novelties; such as the account of the red snow, and the phe- © 
nomena of the Arctic regions, (pp. 37, 42) the sketch of the © 
American woodpecker, at p. 64; on the devastations of rooks, © 
p- 86, some curious particulars of the habits of swallows, © 
p- 108, anda beautiful description of the mocking bird of Ame- | 
rica, p. 114, 4 
The editor, we think, successfully combats the opinion 
advanced by some naturalists, and sanctioned by Thomson, 
. the poet, that “ song-birds are rarely to be found in warm! 
“climates.” Besides the mocking-bird (observes the author) | 
we may add that, , 


‘« Bruce heard the song of the sky-lark in Abyssinia; Vaillant was 5 
charmed with the music of birds in the wilds of southern Africa; 
and Adanson tells us, that the swallows which he found in Senegal 
had not become silent in their passage from Europe. Nay, all the 





.* A great many such were to be seen on the Jast Lord Mayor's Day: 8s my 
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astern poets introduce the music of the groves as an indispensable 
xcompaniment in their finest descriptions. The oral poet of 
jxael says, ‘ The time of the singing of birds is come, and the voice 
of the turtle ts heard in our land,’ (Cant; ii. 12.) Hafiz, also, the 
persian Moore ; the author of the Ramayuna; and the dramatist who 
wrote Sacontala, are loud in their praises of the music of birds. In 
the Koran also, and in the Arabian Tales, it is often mentioned. Not 
i multiply proofs, we shall merely mention two other instances. 
The suramer red-bird, or Tanager, which inhabits the: woods on the 
Mississippi, . and is remarkable for laying up a large granary of maize 
fr winter provision, is a delightful song-bird, and makes the forest 
resound with its summer warblings. 

“ Thevenot, in his travels, says, the river Jordan is on both sides 
beset with little, thick, and pleasant woods, among which thousands 
of nightingales warble all together; and Grosier observes, that 
anong the birds of Tonkin is aspecies of galdfinch which sings so 
melodiously, that it is called the Celestial bird. Its wings, when it 
isperched, appear yariegated with beautiful.colours, but, when it 
fies, they lose all their splendour. Mr. Moore, in his Lalla Rookh, 
hus enumerates some of the oriental songsters :— 


“* Latticed lightly in 
With odoriferous woods of Comorin,* - 
Each brilliant bird that wings the air is seen ; 
Gay, sparkling loories, such as gleam between 
The crimson blossoms Of the coral treet 
In the warm iles of India’s sunny sea : 
Mecca’s blue sacred pigeon,t and the thrushijj 
Of Hindastan, whose holy warblings gush 
At evening from the tall pageda’s top ;— 
Those golden birds, that, in the spice time, drop 
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“* Dr. Buchanan writing from Cape Comorin, * a lofty mountain, 
those rocky-head seems to overhang its base,’ says, * The birds 
(!aya or Indian grossbeak) which build the sore: nests are here 
tumerous. At night, each of their little babitations is lighted up, as 
'tosee company. ‘The sagacious little bird fastens a bit of clay to 
le top of the nest, and then picks up a fire-fly, and sticks it on the 
tay to illuminate the dwelling, which consists of two rooms. Some- 
mes there are three or four fire-flies, and their blaze of light in the 
ite cell dazzles the eyes of the bats, which often kill the young of 
ltese birds.’ —Pearson’s Life of Buchanan, vol. ii. p. 55. 

“+ Thousands of variegated loories visit the coral trees.— Barrow. 

“' In Mecca, there are quantities of blue pigeons, which none will 
tight or abuse, much less kill.—Pztés, 
in || The pagoda thrush is esteemed among the first choristers of 
‘Smelodious song.” 


ia. It sits perched on the sacred pagodas, and from thence delivers 
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About the gardens, drunk with that sweet food 
Whose scent hath lured them o’er the summer flood .* 
And those that under Araby’s soft sun 
Build their high nests of budding cinnamon.t 

LALLA ROOK,” 


For a further proof of the attractions of this department — 
of the work, we refer to the author’s reflections on climate, 
p- 164, the remedy for the turnip-fly, p. 168, observations on ~ 
shells, p. 210, on the appearance of the gossamer, p. 261, © 
and the poetical illustrations, passim. From this rich Par- — 
nassian harvest we glean the following :— 


‘* Stern Winter, though thy rugged reign 
Chills the pale bosom of the plain, 

And in deep sighs thy bollow blast 

‘Yells me the happy hours are past 

That saw meek spring her blossoms rear, 
And lead along the intant year ; 

Thy thickening glooms, and leafless tree, 
Have charms for Saran and for me. 


And though the light-winged breeze no more 
Waft the rich sweets of Summer's store, 
Though Autumn's scene no more beguiles, 

My cot is warm, and Sarau smiles. 

Then, Winter, come! thy storms and rain 
Beat on this happy roof in vain: | 

The shivering blast, and leafless tree, 

Have charms for Saran and for me. 


Then what avail thy wind and storm, 
That Nature’s withering face deform, 
If Fancy’s brisk and sportive lay 
Awake to Pleasure’s willing sway ; 

If the quick jest and lively song 

Bid the slow night move blithe along ? 
For then thy glooms, and leafless tree, 
Have charms for Saran and for me. 


Thus, when the bloom of youth is dead, 
And Fancy’s frolic hours are fled, 
Tranquil, and free from passion’s rage, 
I'll meet the hoary frost of ages 


—) 





‘© * Birds of paradise, which, at the nutmeg season, come in flights” 
from the southern isles to India; and the strength of the nutmeg, 
says Tavernier, so affects them, that they fall tothe earth intoxicated.” 

«©+ © The bird which liveth in Arabia, and buildeth its nest with) 
cinnamon.’ ”’ 
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Then, Winter, come! these blessings bring ; 
I sigh not for the gaudy Spring : 

So shall thy glooms, and leafless tree, 

Have charms for Saran and for me.” 


“ Tue EvervasTinG Ross. 


‘* Hail to thy hues, thou lovely flower, 
Still shed around thy soft perfume ; 
Still smile amid the wint’ry hour ; 
And boast e’en now a spring-tide bloom. 


Thine is, methinks, a pleasant dream, 
Lone lingerer in the icy vale, 

Of smiles that hailed the morning beam, 
And sighs more sweet for evening’s gale ! 


Still are thy green leaves whispering 
Low sounds, to fancy’s ear that tell 

Of mornings, when the wild Lee's wing 
Shook dew-drops from thy sparkling cell ! 


In April's bower thy sweets are breathed, 
And June beholds thy blossoms fair ; 

In Autumn's chaplet thou art wreathed, 
And round December’s forehead bare. 


With thee the graceful lily vied, 
As summer breezes waved her head ; 
And now the snow-drop at thy side 
Meekly contrasts thy cheerful red. 


’Tis thine to hear each varying voice, 
That marks the seasons sad or gay ; 

The summer thrush bids thee rejoice, 
And wintry rolin's dearer Jay. 


Sweet flower ! how happy dost thou seem 
"Mid parching heat, ’mid nipping frost ; 

While gathering beauty from each beam, 
No hue, no grace of thine is lost! 


Thus Hope, ‘mid life’s severest days, 


Still smiles, still triamphs o'er despair ; 
Alike she lives in Pleasuwre’s rays, 
And cold Affizction’s winter air. 


Charmer, alike in lordly bower, 
And in the Hermit’s cell she glows ; 
The Poet's and the Lover’s flower, 
The bosom’s Evertastinc Rose !” 


** Glorious Author of the year, 
Teach us at thy shrine to tow! 

As thy varying months appear, 

Let our lips renew the vow ! 
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When the dove-eyed Sprino looks out 
From her infant nest of flowers, 

On the green fresh woods about 
Sparkling in the sunny showers— 


When, as up the blue profound 
SuMMBR Climbs her noon-day height, 
Not the breathing of a sound 
Wanders through the depth of light— 


When o'er harvest-waving hill, 
And on gaily-blossomed heath, 
Autumn glows—or, beauteous still, 
Wears the golden veil of death— 


When, like some unspotted corse 
Shrouded in its virgin white, 
Nature yields to WinTer’s force, 
Only to revive more bright— 


Glorious Author of the year, 
Teach us at thy shrine to Low! 
As thy varying months appear, 


Let our lips renew the vow !"” 


a — 
a 
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The admirer of genuine poetry will also refer with pleasure | 
to the beautiful excerpts from Brooke, scattered through the 
introduction on insects ; the lines on the missel thrush, p. 35; 
toa snow-drop, p. 40, on spring, p. 85; on.the violet, p. 93; 
on the rose, p. 147 ; and p. 190, note; on the gnat, p. 208; 
on autumn, p. 259, 260; on the sea, p. 270; on a storm, 
p- 294, 295; on Captain Thomson, p. 298; on an infant, 
p. 304; to the cricket, p. 312; and some exquisite sonnets 
under the signature of ** Valdarno” which we recollect to 
have seen in a popular magazine now discontinued, and which 
stray brilliants transferred from sundry almost forgotten heaps 
of crude ore, here sparkle, side by side, like jewels new set. 

The Astronomical Occurrences contain the usual tables and 

rognostications ; remarks on Practical Astronomy; on the 

issextile or Leap Year; on thé late Comet; time of the 
Planets’ southing ; on the eclipses of Jupiter’s Satellites, &¢.: 
&e. 

We must not omit to mention a prominent feature of this 
pleasing work, in the Inrropuction ; the various essays which 
have already appeared, are remarks on Time, and on the 
Calendar of Julius Cesar; the Principles of Astronomy», 

the Elements of Botany; the Principles of Zoology; the 
Outlines of Geology and Mineralogy ; and a Compendium © 
Chemistry. ‘The subject chosen for the present volume 
equally appropriate, “ the Outlines of Entomology ;” this ess" 
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; written in the same popular way as the preceding ones, and 
's copiously ornamented with poetic gems of various lustre. 
the author should not be provided with a subject for his 
iext year’s introduction, we would strongly recommend “ the 
weathered creation” to his notice, as we think that a more 
pleasing theme could not be found than that of “ Ornirso- 
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MISCELLANIES. 


Le 


TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF HAMILTON AND 
BRANDON. 
(From a Scotch Paper.) 


My Lorp Duxse.—The morte your letter to the ‘‘ Committee for the 
\anchester sufferers’’ is considered, the more painful the feelings it 
acites. When we couple it with the increasing dangers which 
nenace this country—when we couple it, as we must do, with the pro- 
wedings, the numerous declarations and resolutions of that political 
pity whose adherent you are, it indeed cannot fail to ‘“‘ awaken the 
nost alarming reflections in all those who are attached to the consti- 
tion of the country.” Nay, more, it cannot fail also to awaken 
the most alarming apprehensions on account of the incalculable mis- 
ihief it may—it must have done. Scarcely arrived amongst us as 
Duke of Hamilton and Brandon, your Grace presided at a meeting in 
this county, and conveyed to the foot of the throne their offer of an 
wxiliary force to protect it in these perilous times. Six days after, 
jou transmitted a subscription to a committee, expressly appointed, 
ot rather which had appointed itself, to protect and support all those 
vho had assailed that throne. At the same time, by letter, you convey 
‘complete condemnation of the conduct of those magistrates who, in 
iefence of the throne and the laws, had employed an auxiliary force 
imilar to that which you had determined to raise. My Lord Duke, 
isis wrong. It is a dangerous example, and altogether unworthy 
f your office, your rank, and your noble name. - Whatever mean- 
0g your Grace intended to convey in your letter, it is evident the 
whole country, Whig and Tory, understand by it, that your Grace, 
4 all that concerns the proceedings at Manchester, considers every 
‘oustituted authority, from the Sovereign (or we shall say Ministers) 
downwards to the.meanest peace officer, as altogether wrong, guilty, 
ad meriting punishment. It is evident the Manchester Committee 
erpret your letter in this manner, and consider it as giving it the 
‘untenance and ‘* support” of your Grace, otherwise they would not 

ve made it public—otherwise they would not boast, as they do, 
* they have in their fayour three of the mightiest Peers of the 

m. 


Why, it is asked and reiterated, do not Ministers and the Magis- 
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trates of Manchester publish in an official form, a statement of facie 
to satisfy a part of the public ? It cannot be unknown to your Grace 
that pending the judicial investigation now going on, neither Minis. 
ters nor Magistrates dare publish any vindication of their condyet 
which, whether true or false, would go fo the prejudice of the 
accused, Were any administration, or their servants, to act in this 
illegal manner, justly might the British nation call for judgment on 
their guilty heads. Unwarrantable as is this demand, another is made 
of an equally dangerous and unconstitutional kind. ‘* The whole 
affair,” says Earl Grosvenor, and in whose sentiments your Grace 
appears to agree, ‘‘ should be submitted, without reserve, to the 
investigation of impartial committees in parliament, which wil] 
alone give satisfaction to the country.” My Lord Dake, the adminis- 
tration of the laws of this country is committed to the hands of the 
Sovereign. Noman, or body of men, dare usurp his rights, or wrest 
this prerogative out of his hand. Under his direction the law most 
take its course. If the deputies he appoints act partially—if ¢).+y 
oppress, or wrong any one, the House of Commons, as the .: and 
inquest of the nation, will investigate the charge. This body can 
impeach, and conduct the impeachment, but the House of J ¢ers, of 
which your Grace isa member, must try and decide the ‘juestion. 
Mercy, or the execution of the sentence, becomes the prerogative 
of the crown. 

_ To act otherwise would be to render the Sovereign a cypher, and 
the whole population of the country slaves. A British Peer may, in 
this manner, re-judge the conduct of the judicial authorities of the 
country ; but, asa special juror, he must not—he cannot prejudge 
their conduct, or the proceedings which come under their review.— 
On this mighty pillar of the British constitution depends our |ibertics, 
properties, and lives. My Lord Duke, radical reform and universal 
suffrage, are names, but what are their objects and intentions? Is it 
not, that the multitude shall assume the power to prejudge every 
question—to accuse, condemn, and punish, as ihe prejudices of the 
moment may dictate ? Is it not, that they may tear the gem of mercy 
from the crown, and throw it amongst an exasperated mullitude, 
where it could never be found ? Is not this what whigs demand? 
Shall they obtain it? No! In the words of Lord Albemarle, 
at Norfolk, strong when justly applied, “‘ Let this practice once pre- — 
vail. Let political feelings once be admitted to affect the administra- ~ 
tion of justice, there will at once be an end to all security for out © 
liberty, our property, and our lives. Erom this moment the word | 
literty ought to be blotted from our language, and the proud sounding © 
name of a free Englishman must be heard no more in this country. © 
The minister, or the authority, my Lord Duke, who should dare (0 © 
assume such a poweras Whig public meetings recommend—nay, © 
«* demand” (York, for instance,) who should take a step which woule ; 
go to intimidate or dictate to our judges, reverse the course of judicial § 
proceedings, wrest justice and mercy from the hands of the Sove- 
reign, deserves to forfeit, and would most assuredly forfeit, his Mle 4 
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if such ate the objects of the Whigs of the present day—if such 
se their constitutional views, no wonder that the country dreads an 
resists their return to power. | | 

Every British subject has an undoubted right to meet publicly and 


express his sentiments on the situation of his country, and the 


conduct of those who manage her affairs. But no one has a right, 
under the flag of defiance, to meet and promulgate. sentiments and 
resolutions contrary to the wise laws and the excellent constitution 
under which we live, and im place of bringing forward grievances 
that can be redressed, demand a total subversion of that constitution, 
declaring that, if their demand is not complied with, they will attain 
their object by force. None have, or ought to have such a liberty as 
this, and under no other government on earth could such proceedings 
and such daring insults have been tolerated or continued so long. 
Who were the leaders that moved the Manchester meeting, and now 
simulate this nation to rebellion 2? To whom does the populace only 
pay obedience and respect ? Hunt !—Who sat beside Carlile during 
his trial, assisted him in his blasphemous defence, and taught him to 
insult a British judge? Hunt! and froma band of bands, inflamed 
and directed by such an unprincipled man, can any thing but injustice, 
violence, and mischief flow? Does your Grace conceive that we 
have no Hunts nor Carliles in Scotland? It is a lamentable fact, that 
the radical leaders in this city, men and women, have nightly 
meetings in their houses, where the blasphemy and infidelity of Paine 
and Carlile are read, inculcated, admired, and believed ! Need 
your Grace wonder that amongst us human laws are derided, when 
the laws of Heaven aredenied! Is it surprising that there should be 
reason against the throne, where there is rebellion against God t 
Can we wonder that wicked men march with hostile intentions 
against the laws and justice of their country, when we perceive them 
tushing headlong against the thick bosses of the Almighty’s buckler— 
denying his right to reiga—provoking eternal justice—and defying 
the Omnipotent arm ! : 

What, my Lord Duke, is it to come to this, that the nation who 
«livered Europe—which tore the diadem from the head, and the 
xeptre from the band, of the strongest and the fiercest tyranny that 
ever lorded it over the world—a nation whose name and power is félt 
and revered to the uttermost corners of the earth ; that such a nation, 
in all her provinces, and in all her cities, should submit to be 
dictated to by a set of turbulent wretches, and quietly bear to hear 
Hunt or Thistlewood issuing their manifestoes, declaring the public 
peace and tranquillity dependent on their nod? _Is it possible, in a 
Populous county, over which your Grace is Lord Lieutenant, that 
our peace, our property, and our safety, depends upon a billet from 
‘Hunt, though he be distant 400 miles? Yet so it is.—For shame, 
ty Lord Duke; is our nobility and our population become so tame 
aad so degraded as to suffer themselves in this way to be browbeaten, 
‘sulted, and threatened? Can the descendant of a Douglas meekly 
tubmit to such a humiliation as this? These daring demagogues are 
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not only to have a constitution corresponding to their unsettled ideas 
but all that has been done under ours is to be reversed under theirs 
The national faith is to be violated—the national creditor is to be 
robbed of his property. Let your Grace look to this. The same 
hand that blots out a fraction of our national debt may—nay, wij} 
partition your estate. Injustice once begun, must become “ the order 
of the day,” and cannot be checked till, through proscription ang 
blood, every vestige of property changes masters. Thousands ep- 
gaged in plans of universal suffrage may at present have no such 
views. But, embarked, they cannot turn back. They will be led 
to perpetrate, with exultation, deeds, the bare mention of which 
would at present fill them with the deepest horror. Still they must 
goon. Their power cannot stop the hurricane in its course. No! 
they might as well attempt to recal the days that are past, or collect 
the scattered clouds of yesterday. 

The question at present is not, whether Whigs are to get in, and 
Tories be turned out; but if the shark, universal suffrage, is to be 
allowed to devour them all? This is the point at issue, however 
party may view it; and it is fit your Grace should know, that there 
is a population in this country—in this county—who will not tamely 
see their lives and properties placed in jeopardy, and their dearest 
interests sacrificed to forward the political views of any party whatever. 
For thirty years, disappointed men and radical revolutionists, have 
(in no instance more than what regards the late events at Manchester, 
through an unbridled, unprincipled, and licentious press,) vilified 
and defamed every person and authority employed to conduct the 
affairs of this country. Their motives, actions, and measures were 
uniformly represented wrong and corrupt Our laws were asserted 
to be partial, and our judges tools of tyrannic ministers. The people 
have been taught that they owed neither respect, regard, nor sub- 
mission to any constituted authority. |The conseqtences are such as 
we must all deplore. They are such as now threaten to overwhelm 
all that is venerable in one common ruin. The aspect of the times 
are indeed appalling. The dangers which threaten this country are 
greater than four-fifths of her population believe. These exceed in 
magnitude every idea that even those who are accelerating the evils 
can form. The social chain is broken, the links are scattered abroad, 
and it must be a bold and a firm hand who can colleet and unite 
them. 


As first in authority, rank, and property in this county—-a Prince — 


among the people—your Grace must, in the hour of danger, give a tone 


to their spirit and their proceedings, and an impulse to the resolutions — 
and courage of the loyal and the brave. Commercial distress is deep. — 


It willbe deeper. The causes of this amongst all nations are beyond 
the power of any government to remove or coutroul. . My Lord 


Duke, it is not the labourer alone who feels distress. Ranks 4 


above the labouring feel equally severely. Yet, for this, are they to 


prove traitors totheir country? The winter will bring keener distress — 


to all, Lhe poor ought to be, and will be relieyed. But, to get 
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this done, the innocent must be separated from the guilty. Give 
loyalty a rallying point, and this desirable object is attained. The 
really distressed are suffering severely, but in silence and with 
atience. tis not want altogether which occasions the dangers that 
at present menace this country. No! it is chiefly occasioned by men 
constantly employed, and who are earning from thirty to fifty shillings 
qa week. These lead, mislead, and are misled. Several of fheir 
flags and caps of liberty cost nine and ten guineaseach. This shows 
no poverty. This ought to be known. This ought to be repressed. 
Such proceedings check the springs of charity, and dry up the foun- 
tains of employment. 

It isan alarming fact, that the peaceable and industrious dare not 
follow their lawful pursuits. They are forced to conceal their feelings 
orjoin the ranks of disorder. Loyalty to the Sovereign and obedience 
to the laws are become crimes, The shopkeeper dares not demand 
what is due to him. Obiicers of the revenue are boldly told that a 
few weeks will relieve all of government burdens, Justices are told 
totheir face, that, to obtain universal suffrage, its votaries are ready 
to march to the block. The characters of our countrymen are 
changed. ‘The female character is altered and debased ; with fury in 
their faces, they mount the hustings to place caps of liberty on the 
heads of men, intending to pierce their country to the heart. Mothers 
have sworn to nurture their children in demoralizing principles. 
Sedition and treason only thrive. Principles are planted and rooted 
in the minds of a great mass of our population, which will take half 
a century to eradicate, and which, for years (if now kept by force 
from rebellion) will leave this once happy country in a fever of 
anxiety and alarm. 

Religion, and the teachers of religion, are particularly denounced, 
The contemplated revolution cannot be accomplished without tearing 
its precepts and consoiations from the human heart, For this purpose, 
a profligate press renders the most efficient aid. If you want a 
revolution, said Mirabeau, you must begin by destroying religion. 
As long as there is religion, there will be royalty, said a member of 
the French convention. They abolished religion.—We know the 
consequences.— The throne fell with the altar.—Terrors, destruction, 
and death overspread, and must overspread every such frantic nation. 
The dangers of the country are increased and increasing. The 
radicals will oppose force to force. They are prepared for and expect 
it. Radical books of remembrance are kept, and rank and authority 
are denounced—this man for property—that man for loyalty—are 
incribed in the fearful roll: © Various weapons of destruction and 
arms are made—are bought—are collected and prepared for the day of 
battle and of war. The insignia of rebellion is displayed. The 
-coloured flag, that meteor denoting change and ruin—blood and 
nurder—carried by armed men, parades our streets, It is unfurled, 
my Lord Duke, but we cannot tell how or when it may be folded up. 
Even children at our doors, and infants at our firesides, proclaim 
there is danger, because the ‘ radicals have got guns and swords.” 
Ate we to feel no anxiety on the occasion, or treat all these ominous 
‘ppeatances asa dream? As the representative of a sovereign— 
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the father of his people—we approach your Grace to point out oxy 
dangers. Bearing his commission, suffer not his grey hairs to fj] 
with deeper sorrow into the grave. Rouse yourself, my Lord Duke, 
at the calls of a distracted country. Repel the attempts of treason, 
Roll back the torrent of revolution—free oyr minds from alarm— 
our dwellings from plunder—our cities from blood ; or, if it is top 
Jate to stop their progress, at least give us an opportunity, under the 
banners of loyalty, to fall like brave men, and not to be butchered like 

s. Alive to the interests of my country, I feel the dangers which 
assail her. These alone employ my mind and guide my pen. The 
organ of no party—the dependent of none—I have communicated 
my sentiments with freedom, but I hope with respect, and with this 
{ remain, &c. ; : . 

Glasgow, 5th Nov. 1919. A BRITISH SUBJECT, 


ihe 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE TRANSACTIONS AT MAN. 


CHESTER. 


These observations are taken from the Morning Post, and are too judi- 
' ciousand too well timed to be left tothe fugitive pages of a Newspaper. 


<¢ We have already shown that the Manchester Meeting of Re- 
formers was doubly unlawful :—1st, As consisting of persons prede- 
termined to résist any force sent against them ; and 2dly, As coming 
in military array, to the terror of the people, and danger of the peace. 
We have shown, that in cases of necessity, as in the arrest of Sir F. 
Burperr, when he was sent to the Tower, it is legal for the Peace 
Officers to call in the assistance of a military force: and we have 
shown that the Manchester Yeomanry did not gallopinto the Meeting, 
sabreing all they met; that it was not till after they had surrounded 
the hustings, arrested Hunt, and were attacking the banners, that any 
violence took place, which then began by the Reformers in defence of 
their standards. | 

‘« But besides a statement of the transactions which took place at 
Manchester, on the 16th of August, it is necessary to recollect the 
circumstances which preceded and followed that day. 

‘© On the 7th of July, Lord SripmMovuru sent a Circular to the 
Lords Lieutenant, calling on them to exhort the Magistrates to be 
vigilant and active in suppressing sedition. 

‘© On the 7th of Jaly, General Byne, in command of the District, 
issued public orders, warning the military against the attempts which 
were then making, and had been made, by seditious publications, to 
seduce the soldiers from their allegiance. 

«« On the 13th of July, at a Meeting of the General Quarter Ses- 
sions of the Peace for the County of Chester, the Earl of StamMForD 
in the Chair, a Declaration was issued against seditious Demagogues 
inciting to insurrection in these disaffected districts, a copy of which 
was sent to Earl Derny, the Lord Lieutenant of Lancashire, a Whig, 
and a Nobleman of a most amiable character. That Declaration 
Ear] Dersy transmitted to the Clerk of the Peace for the County of 
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jancaster, giving it his entire approbation, and recommending similar 
measures for the suppression of sedition and disaffection. 

« On the 15th of July, the Grand Jury of the Hundred of Salford 
,nounced the necessity of preparing against treasonable attempts. 

« On the 22d of July, there was a General Meeting of the Magis- 
yates of Cheshire and Lancashire, which declared there was not only 
, disturbed spirit in those Counties, but that preparations for offensive 
measures were making; treasonable trainings and arming were going 
on. An armed association to resist the traitors was therefore reeom- 


mended by the General Meeting of the united Magistrates of the two 


Counties. 

“ On the 30th of July, the Royal Proclamation was issued against 
seditious and treasonable publications and speeches, It was announced 
in that Proclamation, that the disaffected were clandestinely training 
in military exercise, and the Justices, Magistrates, Sheriffs, &c. were 
charged to suppress such unlawful assemblies, and to bring the authors 
of them to punishment. “i 

“ Under these circumstances, the Manchester Meeting for the oth 
of August was called, and Mr. Hunt, by his Proclamation, dated 
Coventry, August 5, on his way to Manchester, announced that he 
would take the Chair, in obedience to invitation, and in defiance of 
ihe threatened interruption of the Magistrates of Manchester. who by 
this time had publicly warned the people, that to meet to elect a Par- 
liamentary -Delegate was illegal. For this act of duty and of kindness, 
the Magistrates were insulted by the Reformers. Saxton, the Editor 
of the Manchester Olserver, went to Liverpool to take legal advice. 
On returning, he stated, that though he thought the meeting legal, 
ptudence required it should be postponed, to prevent a pretence for the 
military execution then threatened ; and another was called, in a dif- 
rent form, for the 16th. Mr. Hunt defied all consequences, and 
aid he would head the Meeting of the gth, but, on consultation, he 
acquiesced in letting it stand overtothe 16th. The Reformers, how- 
ever, stigmatized the Magistrates, and insulted them daily for attempt- 
ag to prevent the people from meeting. Persons posting notices 
warning the public against the meeting of the Oth were attacked by 
he populace ; and when a posse of Police-Officers arrived to support 
lem, some thousands of Reformers set upon and would have mur- 
dered them, had they not found shelter in a house, from whence they 
Were rescued by a company of the 88th Regiment, called into sup- 
ress the riot, 

“On the 16th, in the morning early, the Magistrates issued a 
bated notice, cautioning all well disposed personsto remain at home. 

“Atthe meeting that day, Hunt imsulted the Magistrates in his 
‘peeches, saying their malignant exertions had only produced twofold 
cumbers ; instead of defeating the Reformers, the Magistrates had 
themselves been defeated. : 

““ At this time what was the state of the country ? In addition to 
‘“€ circumstances already mentioned, the Seditious Societies had dis- 
ayed their designs in a manner not to be understood. At the Leeds 
‘leeting, on the 19th of July, a ‘ National Union’ was recommended, 
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the grand object being to secure success by an ‘ overwhelming majo. 
rity. At Nottingham ‘ Union Societies in every town and village’ 
were enjuined. ‘ District Meetings,’ and ‘a central focus,’ wasth. _ 
language of the itinerant Orators. ‘ The day of trial,’ it was saiq _ 
‘was near at hand.’ ‘ Obtain our rights peaceably, if we can,’ was 


the language, ‘ but at any rate obtain them.’ Sir Charles Wolseley 


was elected for Birmingham, because he boasted of having been the _ 
first to mount the walls of the Bastile. The glorious and immortal — 
memory of Brandreth, the assassin and traitor, was celebrated; and _ 
Hunt was invited to preside at the Manchester Meeting on the oth, _ 
he having recommended physical force, a display of which was tobe 


made on that day. 


«¢ Such was the state of preparation of the Government Authori- 
ties, such the designs and menaces of the Radical Reformers at the _ 
commencement of last August. What were the feelings and expres. ” 


sions of the neighbourhood after the Meeting had taken place ? 


«¢ Three days afterwards, the chief inhabitants of Manchester, ina — 
very numerous assembly, thanked the Magistrates, Soldiers, and Yeo- — 


manry, for their good conduct in saving the town. Similar Meetings 


took place at Liverpool, Lancaster, Chester, &c. The parties on the © 
spot, who best knew the occurrences, applauded the conduct of the © 
Magistrates and Yeomanry. Not a Magistrate but one in the county — 
of Lancester dissented from these proceedings. The Lord Lieutenant, © 
a steady Whig, -who never deserted Mr. Fox, had called upon the — 
Magistrates, before the Meeting, to be active in suppressing sedition, 
and he has not in the slightest manner blamed their conduct on the © 
16th of August. The Grand Jury has been calumniated for throwing © 
out the bills which the criminals had the audacity to present. At the © 
head, as Foreman of that Grand Jury, was Lord Stantgy, the eldest © 


son of the Whig Lord Lieutenant. The Grand Jury of the county 
of Chester, on the 1st of September, at the Assizes, declared their 
‘ indignation at the artful machinations of itinerant Demagogues, 
‘ making seditious speeches at Public Meetings, with freedom in their 
‘ mouths, but fraud and plunder in their hearts, exciting hatred and con- 
‘ tempt of the Constitution, instigating the unwary to exert physical 
force in the destruction of the Constitution and of Property.’ At the 


head of the list of that Grand Jury stands the name of Lord Bst- | 


GRave, the eldest son of a more than Whiggish Opposition Peer. 

‘* Such being the evidence in favour of the Manchester Magistrates 
and Yeomanry, it naturally excited surprise that so many respectable 
persons encouraged meetings to censure them. Strangely as it hap- 
pened, yet happen it did, that the very individuals, who, in their first 
accounts, stated the transactions:in favour of the Manchester authori- 


ties, argued and asserted, in a few days afterwards, the very revers¢, | 


till at length the grossest misrepresentations and falsehoods were take 
as facts. 


** Upon the worst authorities have the opponents of the Manchester | 


Justices proceeded.. Mr. Dunpas, in Yorkshire, has like a gentleman 


owned he was misinformed, when he stated the swords of the Lor 


manry were sharpened for the occasion. Major CocuRranée, of 
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3th Dragoons, has publicly contradicted Mr. Coxe, who, in Norfolk, 
gid Major Cocurane had owned to having restrained the Yeomanry 
‘omcut(ing down women and children. Messrs. Hunt and Pearson had 
at forth the most horrible stories of concealed deaths and secret in- 
rments at the Manchester Infirmary, and of patients turned out ina 
iving state, because they persisted in being Reformers. These horrible, 
these atrocious falsehoods, have been officially contradicted by the 
Oficers and Governors of the Hospital. Falsehood and perjury abound 
in Manchester. Oaths may there be had for any purpose, says Mr. 
Spencer (at the Bread-street Ward Meeting,) a respectable man, and 
fom Manchester. Yet upon such authority it is that the calumnies 
gainst the Manchester authorities have been founded, in contradiction 
wall fact, in the very face of the first and most authentic statements. 

“ These events have not disheartened the Societies. A General 
Meeting all over the kingdom was to have been held on the Ist of No- 
rember ; but Mr. Hunt, pending his trial, frustrated this design. Mr. 
Warxer, the Secretary of the Manchester Union, published a few 
days ago, however, that the Societies were more numerous than ever. 
Since the 16th August, the mob have assassinated one constable, Mm ° 
(aMPBELL, whom they pursued into a house and put to death. They 
lave attacked several police-officers, and grossly maltreated them. 
They even Knocked down the coachman of Mr. ETHELSTONE, an ac- 
tive magistrate, and left him for dead. 

“ Under these circumstances, what is there to complain of in the 
conduct of the Manchester Magistracy ? Or, rather, is there not much 
nit to applaud? The Sovereign, the Secretary of State, the Whig 
lord Lieutenant of Lancashire, the neighbouring County, had all 
alled on the Magistrates to be vigilant and active ; for whether Man- 
thester was named or not, it was well known to be the focus of trea- 
mi—the place especially pointed at. The Societies had announced 
leit design of ensuring success by an overwhelming force, of having 
lnion Societies in every village, of obtaining their objects peaceably, 
, BB tthey could, but, at any rate, of obtaining them ; and they had de- 
, By xred the day of trial to be near at hand. Attempts were detected to 
| “Wy uce the military ; the police-officers were assaulted or assassinated 
, Bevery corner ; large parties were engaged in military training at 
ldnight; the leaders were chosen: one of them who had recom- 
nnded recourse to physical force ; another who boasted of having 
“a the first to mount the walls of the Bastile, the destruction of 
thich decided the French Revolution, and who added, he was ready 
‘do the same for his own country. The publishers of sedition and 
“sphemy were prominent in their ranks, favourite oracles. A meet- 
‘§ was called for an unlawful, a treasonable purpose. The Magis- 
‘tes humanely forbade it; they were insulted and vilified for doing 
*. The same meeting was announced for a subsequent day, but 
‘led in different terms. That meeting was doubly unlawful, as 
tettening a breach of the peace. The police-officers being insuffi- 
“at, they were sent, in conjunction with the military, to arrest the 
“dets and seize the seditious banners, It was humane to send the 
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military, as likely to overawe opposition by the display of an imposin 

force. This humane design would have succeeded had there not been 
a treasonable attachment to the banners, as military ensigns of rebe}. 
lion, which made the Reformers defend them, though they quietly 
gave up their leaders. Had the Magistrates suffered such proceedings 

so doubly unlawful, to pass on without interruption, they would haye 
been as guilty as the most criminal of the agitators. Theirs was, no 
doubt, a perilous office, and a painful task. But the lot fell upon them 
of stemming the torrent of rebellion, then for the first time breaking 
out at noon day ; they were called'to it by the government and tip 
local authorities; i might be disagreeable, but it was indispensible. 
No one could mistake but that such a meeting was the very object 
contemplated by all the public exhortations of the constituted authori- 
ties, and to have allowed it to pass on would have been a dastardly 
dereliction of duty. 

‘* But the Meeting was peaceable, and would have terminated 
peaceably, say the Whigs. Admitting that it, would have done so, 
in their sense of the words, is there no sedition, no treason, no breach © 
of the peace, unless actual tumult or violence occur? Have these © 
offences been so unknown in England, that no law exists to repress ~ 
them ? Was it necessary for the Reformers to assassinate Constables, ~ 
as they had done before, to complete the offence of combining to re- © 
sist ? Was it necessary for them to have muskets, shouldered, primed, / 
and loaded, to complete the offence of a display of armour to the terror © 































| 
of the people ? Our laws, and the practice of them, declare other- © : 
wise. ‘They proceed upon the prudent principle of prevention as well _ 
as punishment. It is as distinct a crime to endanger the peace as to © 
break it—to make treasonable preparations, ds to be guilty of rebellion. “m ° 
The Reformers had been taught the most difficult parts of the military ~ a 
exercise. Every recruit knows that to learn to march, and act ina © ) 
body, is far more troublesome, than to learn the use of the musket. 9 
With arms in hand, these drilled Reformers might have been good "9 s 
soldiers ina week. Were the Magistrates to wait till the next mect- 3 w 
ing, when they should march with firelocks shouldered, and bayonets “3 ¢y 
fixed ? They might even then have marched on and off the ground in 3 p, 
perfect order, without tumult or violence, quite peaceably, in the Whig i py, 
sense of the word. But are we to wait till the power of violent com- iy 4, 


pulsion is organized ? Why, even then, all might be peaceable, as the W 
Whigs call it. With the bayonets at our throats, Universal Suffrage, : 
and an Agrarian Law might be established without bloodshed. Resist-” 
ance, too late, being found vain, might not be offered, and the Con- 
stitution might be subverted without a struggle, The Radicals declare 
for Peace. They desire to obtain their objects peaceably if they can ; | 
but at any rate they are determined to obtain them. It is therefore 
only to yield up the Laws and Property of the Land, and the Whigs 
may still be gratified by the most peaceable demeanor among the 
Radical Reformers,” 
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We had fully expected that long ere this the demands of the 
Romanists would have been laid before Parliament. But 
either they themselves, or their parliamentary advisers, have 
adopted this delay probably to give time for their conduct to 
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beforgotten. ‘Phey now see the difference between the mob a Ae 
and the people. They perhaps are aware that the thousands A.) aeete 
who, at Smithfield, cheered the resolutions which Andrewes so Pd bit 
much applauded, were generally drawn together by motives of ‘aed bl! 
curiosity, and would have equally cheered resolutions of a we LE 
direct opposite tendency. It now appears that the great body i i 


of the people are unquestionably hostile to a mob government, 
andready, if need be, to take up arms to oppose its abettors. 
We shall none of us, therefore, forget the circumstance of 
the Popish Board having advertized themselves to be let or 
sold to the best bidder of the loyalist or radical party. ‘They 
would net promise to support the constitution at the present 
crisis, lest it should displease the seditious faction among us. 
Pretty folks these to be admitted to offices of trust and power. 
How loose their allegiance hangs about them. When they 
thould be guided by principle they are looking for the winner ! 
While they are on probation they declare themselves prepared 
- join any set of rebels who will give them their terms. Next 
- @ Donth we shall have them gravely boasting of. their affection 
¢ Mm r the constitution, complaining of the unreasonable cruelty 
; WM that men of such undoubted lo alty should be so and 
ee ‘peal for their character to the page of history, We earnestly 
5° @ bope that some honest member will be found bold enough to 
read them a few pages of that history, beginning from this last 
“ent, and geing up for fifty years back. Should the member 
well read in the foreign history of Popery, he will inform 
No, 259, Vol. 57, December, 1819. Ff 
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the House that the Court of Rome has resolved not to sanction 
any legal toleration of Protestants, but to connive at thei; 
worship for such time as policy may require, according to the 
Rhemish annotators, who declare that Papists may be excused 
murdering Protestants, &c. when such charitable work would 
be dangerous, and he might finish his history of foreign affairs 
at the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, when Louis XIV. 
sent dragoons to torment the Hugonots into apostacy by any 
ingenious art that malice and cruelty could invent. One 
mode we recollect reading was this. ‘They first broke all the 
bottles and wine glasses which they could find in the house as 
small as they could; they then stripped the inhabitants, male 
and female, rolled them on the broken glass; next had 
surgeons to extract the pieces, and rubbed salt into the fresh, 
wounds. Many of these confessors, worthy of the earliest 
ages of the church, were condemned to the galleys, and their 
release was demanded by our ambassador. Louis, in a violent 
Tage, replied, would your court empty the jails of the scoun- — 
drels therein confined at my request? Yes, boldly answered — 
the ambassador, if your Majesty acknowledged them, as we — 
do these poor sufferers, as brothers. From the late manifes- — 
tation of what the real people of England think on the sub- © 
ject of radical reform, the Romanist faction may have learnt — 
another piece of information. The misguided persons who — 
are irritated to these daring acts by desperate men, know, in — 
fact, nothing about the constitution, nor its expences. They — 
know that work is scarce and wages low ; and, unable to com- © 
prehend the complicated machinery of extensive commerce, — 
are soon persuaded that the remedy would be found in the ~ 
abolition of sinecures, universal suffrage, and annual patlia- — 
ments. If the first were accomplished to the greatest extent — 
contemplated by any demagogue, it would not save every 1n- © 
dividual of the three kingdoms two-pence per head a year, and — 
the two last are the most infallible means of introducing idle- 
ness, with its usually attendants, riot and debauchery. As work | 
becomes brisk in demand, many of these men will fall into 
their places again, and trouble themselves no more about 1M- | 
provements of the commonwealth. Yet in a country so rich | 
and populous as this, we must expect always tobe teazed with 
desperate characters. Those who have by gambling or dissi- _ 
pation lost their property, or wio never possessed any, and dis- | 
dain the slow progress of honest industry, or who are inflate 
by some vast idea of their own political powers, will endeavour 
to extricate themselves from distress or obscurity by suc! | 
efforts as may best suit the disposition of each, Of them 
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some will be hanged for forgery, others for robbery ; some 

may perjure themselves about a brewery, and others make a 

trade of sedition. In the course of a few years they will all 

be happily disposed of, and make room for a similar succession. 
But henceforth the country will be protected against these 
attacks, their falsehood will become stale, and treason a bad 
trade. So that the Papists will have little assistance from such 
worthy allies. As little advantage can they expect from the 
parliamentary patrons of these desperadoes. ‘The young nobi- 
lity of the outs have suffered their impatience to be at the head 
of atfairs to carry them too far. They are exactly treading the 
same steps which have deprived their seniors of all national 
confidence. For they continually, for the honest purpose of 
embarrassing the government of their country, are advocating 
| measures which it would be ruinous to adopt, Their conduct 
in Parliament exactly resembles that liquor of contradictions, 
as the Frenchman called it, known by the name of punch. 
If men high in rank, of the most excellent private characters, 


and of tried integrity in political matters, propose certain 


measures which they pledge themselves, as far as their judg- 
ment goes, to be necessary for the preservation of the consti- 
tution, these candid leaders of the outs immediately exclaim, 
“We are certain that your intentions are most diabolical, and 
your real design is to overthrow the constitution, and establish 
amilitary despotism.” ‘They allow nothing for private charac- 
teror public estimation On the other hand, let a set of fel- 
lows polluted with blasphemy and crime, proclaim disobedience 
@® tothe laws, trample to death one officer of justice, shoot at 
, @® others, insist on concessions to the most hazardous changes, 
9 wth arms in their hands, their designs are not to be suspected, 
: ‘ler proceedings inoffensive, and nothing but conciliation 
- towards such well-disposed, constitutional persons necessary. 
1 “HH The people of England have awakened from the state of in- 
. difference which some time ago seemed to have benumbed 
k “@@ their faculties. Inthe House of Commons both sides have 
0 been heard. Nothing has been stifled by clamour, and in con- 
- @ ‘quence the amazing falsehoods which have been perpetually 
h WM "peated, are no longer current. It has been shewn that the 
h @j Manchester radicals had eluded inquiry on oath, while the 
i- @ Marquis and the Yorkshire radicals pretended to be eagerly 
s° | demanding it from Parliament, where facts cannot be ascer- 
dH tined on oath. With unaffected sorrow we contemplate 
uf | young men of high birth, who should be the independent 
ch |@ “leguards of the aristocracy, standing between the democracy 
m "@ 40dthe crown to prevent the encroachments of either on the 
' Ff 2 
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constitution, and not to endeavour, per fas Gtque nefas, to swa). 
low up the influence of both, do we contemplate such persons 
becoming, from motives of base ambition, the most seryjle 
flatterers of the mob in the kingdom. 

When, therefore,” such characters as these support the 
claims of the Romanists, let us recollect that they also sup. 
ported those of the radicals. ‘We may be satisfied that they 
do not actually approve of the one, any more than the other, 
but that they would create a party to enable them to seize on _ 
the reins of government, and monopolize its honours tothem- | 
selves. + Their haravgues in favour of these Popish claims are | 
mere school-boy declamations, meretricious in ornament, and — 
unsupported -by experience, the only guide in political affairs, 
We hope, however, that these discussions may produce a better _ 
comprehension of the dangers of Popery. ‘The laity seem to © 
have forgotten them. 
There is, however, an honourable exception in a Glasgow | 
merchant, who is now publishing a series of. papers entitled the — 
Protestant, a this subject, He has displayed much © 
learning, research, and ingenuity in these essays, and we have | 


no doubt has thus prevented many from being seduced by the — 
wily arts of jesuitry. The original cause of this controversy © 
was the building of a magnificent Popish chapel, and a large — 


house for a colony of priests close to it. The expences © 
were raised by forced subscriptions from the poor, who were 
obliged, on pain of eternal danination, to pay their six-pence, - 
or nine-pence, or twelve-pence per week, when they were — 
actually starving themselves. The horrid and unfeeling con- © 
duct displayed by the priests on this occasion is truly shocking. — 
We shall give the details on some future opportunity. 

But these subscriptions were aided by Protestant donations. © 
We beg leave to enter our protest against such liberality. 
We aver that it is betraying the cause of truth. There is 4 
wide distance between tolerating these people and encov-| 
raging them. To build them an house of idols, how can It 
be justified in conscience? Let us relieve their distress, and 

rsuade them, if we can, to forsake their images and the 
worship of the dead. That is clearly our duty, and thefefore 
the opposite conduct is, as clearly, a crime. In Ireland we 
fear these contributions may be looked on in the nature 0" 
black mail, as purchasing protection from a ferocious priest~ 
hood, the sanguinary republishers of the Rhemish notes. But 
in Glasgow no such fear could prevail among the descendants 
of the Covenanters. If, as there is room to suspect, the prin 
cipal subscribers acte] from political motives, the act is stil 








more criminal than if it arose, as most probably it did, in others, 
from inattention and want of reflection. However this may 
be, our readers may be assured that all assistance given to the 
erection or support of idol worshipis a breach of the second 
conmandment, and the crime will be pufiished to the third and 
fourth generation of the offender. Qui facit per alterum fucit 

se, is an acknowledged maxim among moralists, and a 
serious man will be very cautious not to contract guilt of so 
deep a dye. 

With respect to the faith and prineiples of Popery, we have 
it how in our power to refer our readers to a volume whence 
they will obtain very excellent information. It is a work re- 
published by the Society for the Defence of the Church, and 
sold at Stockdale’s, Pall-Mall. The author is Sir Humphry 

Jynde, who published his fourth and last edition in 1630, 
This volume contains two tracts, the one entitled Via Tora, 
the safe way, leading all christians by the testimonies and con- 
fessions of our best learned adversaries to the true ancient and 
atholic faith now professed in the Cuurcn of ENGLanp, 
The other tract is entitled Via Devia, the bye-way, misleading 
the weak and unstable into dangerous paths of errer by colour- 
able shewes of apocryphal scriptures, unwritten traditions, 
doubtful fathers, ambiguous couneells, and pretended catho- 
lke church, , 

It would be superfluous to praise and criticise a work which 

. 7 las survived the lapse of two hundred years, and therefore we 

> HR shall content ourselves, and instruct our readers, by an extract 

7 «two, After many quotations from Popish authorities, con- 

tining contradictory opinions respecting transubstantiation, 
enenel Bellarmine is.introduced summing them up as fol- 

S WS s 


*" “ Cardinall Bellarmine.) ‘ It is not altogether improbable, 
' (@ tut there is no expresse place of Scriptures to prove Tran- 
ubstantiation without the declaration of the Church, (as Scotus 
uid) for although the Scriptures seeme to us so plaine, that 
they may compel any but a refractory man to keleeve them, 
etit may justly bee doubted, whether the Text be cleare 
ttough to enforce it, seeing the most acute and learned men, 
uch as Scotus was, have thought the contrary.’ Thus the 
learned Cardinall, who at first did confidently affirme, that the 
words, This is my body, did constitute the essence of the Sacra- 
nent, by effecting that which they did signifie; upon the exa- 
bination of witnessess of his own side, confesseth, Meritd dubi- 


Wi protest, &e. Jt may justi ybee doubted, whether the Scrip- 
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tures doe proove the bodily presence; and we all know and 
confesse, that a doubtfull opinion cannot be made an Article 
of Faith. From which confessions I may truely inferre; jf 
the consecrated bread bee neither transubstantiated by Christ's 
benediction before those words were uttered, as Aquinas, the 
Romane Cathecisme, and the Masse- Priests commonly affirme ; 
nor by the words, Zhisis my body, uttered after the Benediction, 
as the Archbishop of Caesarea, Cardinal Cajetan, and others 
do affrme: then certainly there are no words in Scripture ts 
prove transubstantiation for an article of beliefe. 


“‘T proceed from Scriptures to Fathers : Alphonsus a Castro ; 


was a diligent reader and observer of the ancient Fathers, yet 
after great studie, and Jong search in their writings, returnes 


this answere: Of the conversion of the Lody and blood of 


Christ there is seldome mention in the ancient Fathers. And 
the reason is given by another learned Writer of his own side: 
‘ Inthe Primitive Church it was beleeved for a poynt of 
Faith, that the body of Christ was contained under the forms 
of bread and wine, but it was not beleeved as a matter of faith, 


that after consecration the substance of the bread was con- _ 


verted into the body of Christ.’ And howsoever our adver- 


saries pretend antiquity and universality of Fathers for their — 
Doctrine; yet Saint Austin is so wholly ours in this poynt, ~ 
that Maldonatthe Jesuite noting his exposition upon those words ~ 
of Scripture: The Fathers have eaten Manna, and are dead, ic. — 
makes this confession : ‘ I am perswaded, that if Saint Austen, — 
being so great an enemy to Heretikes, had lived in these our © 
dayes, would have been of another mind, when hee had once ~ 
perceived the Calvinists’ interpretation to bee almost the same: 


and Gregory de Valentia, observing the manifest Testimonies 


of Theodoret, (viz.) That the consecrated elements did rematne — 
in their proper substance, and shape, and figure ; returnes the like ~ 
answer: ‘It is not to be marvelled, if one or more of the — 
ancient Fathers, (before the question of ‘Transubstantiation ~ 
was thoroughly debated in the Church) have both thought lesse _ 


considerately and truely concerning Transubstantiation. And 


this is an answere (saith hee) briefe, and simple, and no way — 
inconvenient.’ Thus it seemes Theodoret, with other Fathers, — 


were ignorant of the greatest mysteries of their salvation. And 


S. Austen did not rightly understand the corporall presence 5 
for hee would have changed his opinion, if hee had lived ~ 
these dayes. But their learned Cardinal Cusanus is not 50 — 


reserved in his opinion of the Fathers, he speaks plainely aud 


openly: that ‘ certain of the Ancient Divines are found of ’ 
this minde, that the bread in the Sacrament, is- not transub-> — 
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stantiated or changed in Nature, but remaineth still, and is 
cloathed with another substance more noble than itselfe.’ And 
for conclusion of this poynt, many Writers and Schoolemen 
in their owne Church, are so farre from granting antiquitie 
and universalitie to this doctrine, that they professe, the tenet 
of Transubstantiation was lately received into the Church for a 

ynt of Faith.” : | 

Of the treatment which the holy scriptures receive from the 
Papists, when they are at liberty, the following is a fair speci- 
men : 

“ Pope Pius.the fourth who first published the Articles of the 
Creed, was not ignorant that the Scriptures must be farre 
fetched, and hardly strayned, to make them speak for the Trent 
doctrine: hee well understood, that it was too generall and 
strict a tye upon every Masse Priest, to receive and _ interpret 
the Scriptures with the uniforme consent of Fathers, (knowing 
well, that many Masse Priestes were utterly ignorant of the 
Fathers) and therefore to qualifie the rigour of that oath, 
adjoyned. these words to the aforesaid Article. Also that 
sacred Scripture, according to that sense which the Mother Church 
hath holden, (whose right is to yudge of the true sense and inter- 


pretation of Holy Scripture) I doe admit. So that by the 


latter part of the Article, they allow the Fathers to bee inter- 
preters of the Scriptures; and by the first part, they make 
themselves sole interpreters of the Fathers ; to which addition 
an ignorant priest will sweare, with a mentall reservation, that 
he doeth not receive nor expound the Scripture, but with the 
uniforme consent of Fathers, that is, according to the sense 
and judgment of the Roman church: for it is not to bee 
doubted, but the Church will allaw of that sense which is most 
agreeable to tat doctrine, and of that interpretation, (although 
it bee farre different from the Ancients,) which is most con- 
sonant to their Religion, and the rather L incline to this opi- 
nion ; for that Cardinall Hosius doth protest it for a universall 
and Catholike doctrine of his Church... Jf @ man have the in- 
lerpretation of the Church of Rome, of any place of Scripture, 
hee hath the very words of God, though he neither know nor 
understand, whether and how it agreeth with the words of Scrip- 
lure. Now if it happen that those which are better instructed, 
by comparing of Scriptures and Fathers, doe make a doubt of 
some place of Scripture, which the Church teacheth different 
from the Fathers, Cardinall Cusanus, by way of prevention, 
gives him to understand, that there is Fides Temporum, a faith 
that followeth the time: Neither is it any. marvell, (saith hee) 
though the practise of the Church expound the Scripture at’ one 
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time one way, and at another time another way; for the under. 
standing or sense of Scripture runneth with the practise, and that 
sense so agreeing with the practise, is the quickening spitit; and 
therefore the Scriptures follow the Church, but contrariwise the 
Church followeth not the Scriptures. This learned Romanist 
tells us, it is no wonder that the Scripture is at divers times 
diversely expounded: hee tells us, the Scripture attends the 
Churches’ pleasure; and lastly, which is most true, hee pro- 
fesseth the Romish Church followeth not the Scripture, but 
the times. 

“¢ That this Cardinall speaketh truth, I think no Protestant 
doth make a question ; but that you may be witness also of 
the practice of these times, you shall observe how fity these 
men have applied the Scripture to their Church. Whereas it 
is said to Pacer in a vision, Arise, kill and eat : Cardinal Baro- 
nins being Interpreter, will tell you: The Pope is Peter, and 
the Venetians are the meate which must be killed and devoured. 
In like manner, whereas Saint Paul saith, Hereticum devita. 
Avoyde an heretique: the sillie Fryar applies it to times and 

ersons with this exposition: Heretiewm de vita tolle, Kill the 
heretigte, meaning the Protestant+« and in this manner accord- 
ing to the times, the sense runneth with the practice ; or at 
leastwise I am sure, his practice runneth with these times.” 
And that such men were deserted of God’s preventing © 
grace, the following brief accotint of a few Popes, not drawn 
up by heretics or Protestants, but by faithful Papists them- ~ 
selves, will shock, surprise, atid satisfy any one. ; 

“* Glaber Rodolphus, who was living in the time of Benedict — 
the ninth, tells us that Benedict was shoeeh Pope at ten yeeres_ 
old: shall we say then that this child had infallibilitie, and — 
could not erre? or must wee beleeve the traeth was annexed — 
to his chair; and that he was able to guide the whofe Church, — 
and direct a whole Councel, when he knew not the principles | 
of Religion? Again, what shall we say of hereticall and — 
wicked Popes, who hav neither Faith nor Religion? If we © 
peruse the Councel of Basil, we shall find Pope Eugenius con- | 
demned and deposed for a despiser of the holy canons, a Symo- — 
nist, a forswone man, a man incorrigible, a schismatique, a man — 
fallen from the faith, and a wilfull heretique. Boniface the Se- — 
venith (saith Baronius) was a verie villaine, a church-tobber, 4 
ry thiefe, the cruel murderet of two Popes, and the invader — 
of Peter's chaire. John the Thitteenth wads accused and de- : 
tected in a Synode of Bishops, for murders, adiilteries, incests, 
perjuries, and other vices of all sorts. Alexander the Sixth 
gave lis mind to nothing but villeny and fratid, whereby to deceive ~ 
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nn. Sylvester the Second, leaving his monastery, betooke hitn- 
idf wholly to thé devil, by whose help he gate the Popedome 
tpn condition that after his death he should be the devil's, both 


body and soule.”’ 
We here subjoin the sixteenth number of the Profgsranr, 
principally becaase it shews the ascendancy of Popery in 


hire and, we are sorry to add, the very culpable con- 
jact of the Protestant clergy there. Whilst Glasgow has 
roduced a layman to vindicate christianity from its worst foes, 
aad Ireland can boast of many, even martyrs as well as de- 
funders of her chareh, not a single publication against Popery, 
fiom-the Lancashire press, is known to the world, and we fear 
that the pulpit is equally silent. Does this arise from coward- 
ice or indifference ? 





THE PROTESTANT.—No. XVI. 


[nope the facts which I gave in my last Number, are suffi- 
cient to confirm what I wrote on the subject of money being 
extorted from poor persons for the purpose of building the 
Popish Chapel; and I hope that these facts have convinced 
every reader, that Popery is a system of cruelty, as well as of 
etor and superstition, Depriving poor persons of their means 
ofsubsistence—taking the bread out of the mouths of their chil- 
dten—for the purpose of adorning what they foolishly call the 
house of God, was however only a small part of the evil. ‘Fhere 
is much wickedness in depriving the poor of any temporal 
comfort which they may have honestly acquired by the labour 
of their hands; but this is not to be compared with the wicked- 
ness of swindling them out of their svertesting salvation. Yet 
twch is the case. The poor Papists in Glasgow, and I suppose 
itis not worse with them than with others of that communion, 
we actually deceived and ruined by their ghostly leaders. 
They are taught, that by giving money for the building and 
worning a sacred edifice, they are doing a meritorious work— 
awork that will be availing in the day of judgment, and that 
will deliver their souls from everlasting punishment. 


, | have, indeed, no direct evidence, that this doctrine is pub- 
' @ Jely taught from the Popish pulpit in Clyde Street. I have evi- 
1 7 lence enough to prove, that the demerit of not paying the 


F ® Chapel tax, is taught from that pulpit—that, in faet, to fall be- 
@ ‘ind in any payment that the priest may impose, is such de- 
» “Merit as to incur-everlasting punishment. I might infer from 
@® ‘his, in connexion with the well-known doctrine of Rome, re- 
¢ \@ ‘Pecting the merit of good works, that the opposite of not pay- 
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ing, that is, paying freely and cheerfully, is meritorious, and 
will secure the salvation of him who pays his dues punctually, 
But, perhaps, it would not be fair to charge them with this. _ 
without further evidence. I know that demerit in an action 
does not necessarily infer merit in its opposite. But in point 
of fact, | know that merit has been attached to the payment _ 
of the Chapel tax; and such merit too, as served to remove the _ 
fear of death, and to give confidence in the prospect of the — 
Jast judgment. Mr. Scott knows better than I do, how far his _ 
preaching was. calculated to cherish such a sentiment; and ijt — 
is certain, that Amicus Veriraris considers the Chapel as a 
monument of the “ piety of the Catholics in Glasgow.” 1 sup. — 
pose he will maintain that piety is a meritorious thing ; and, © 
therefore, those who paid most liberally and most cheerfully, — 
were the most pious, the most meritorious, and, of course, the — 
best entitled to the salvation of their souls. 
The following case will illustrate this point: A poor woman — 
in the Gorbals was found by the surgeon who attended her, to — 
be in a dying state. He called her husband aside, and men- © 
tioned his apprehensions to him. The patient overheard part ~ 
of what he was saying, and called upon him to tell, in her © 
hearing, what he thought of her case, assuring him that she — 
was not afraid to die. The surgeon then told her that he did — 
think her dying, and asked what it was that made her not afraid © 
of death? She told him what was the ground of her hope ;— — 
and what was it? Why, she had paid regularly ninepence a © 
week for the Chapel, ever since the foundation of it was laid, © 
and, therefore, she had nothing to fear. It is possible, thatan — 
ignorant person of another communion might speak in the same — 
style, and might rest her hope of salvation on something she — 
had done; but while such an idea would be condemned by all © 
true Protestants, the Church of Rome cherishes and inculcates — 
the doctrine of human merit; and teaches its blinded adherents ~ 
to purchase salvation for themselves. I know no greater wicked- © 
ness than this. The murderer who forfeits his life to the laws — 
of his country, is innocent in comparison of the priest who | 
murders immortal souls, by teaching them that their doings, oF — 
their givings, will contribute to their salvation. ‘ 
The Chapel having been finished with all its decorations, eX- 
ternal and internal, duly consecrated, and opened for public @@ 
worship, the poor people might reasonably have expected that | 
they would be relieved from their burdens : but if they did che- © 
rish such an expectation, they must feel themselves miserably 
disappointed. 1 have been informed, and my informant had!t @ 
from one of themselves, that they are still obliged to pay S° @ 
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much a week towards the building of a fine house for their 
ghostly father. The whole flock are rated for this purpose 
according to their ability; from ten shillings to threepence 
aweek. There must be few of them who can pay the first 
mentioned sum, and therefore the principal part of the money 
must be raised from the poor and the labouring part of the 

ople. 
o will probably be asked, What is this to me, or to the pub- 
lic? May not the Papists, as well as other people, do what 
they will with their own? Most certainly, if it were their 
own; and if they gave it voluntarily: but this, in many 
instances, is not the case. Poor persons must pay what is im- 

ed upon them, whether they have it or not; then they 
apply to their Protestant neighbours to keep them from starv- 
ing, and to pay for the education of their children. The 
Chapel, in this respect, has become a public nuisance. The 
labouring poor among them, finding that they were not allowed 
to apply the fruits of their labour to their own use,, or 
dispose of them at their own pleasure, but that the harder 
they laboured, and the more they earned, they had so much 
the more to pay to their priest, would, of course, feel little 
encouragement to persevering industry: they were deprived 
of that independence of mind, and that control over their 
own property, which are the main springs of industry; and 
would naturally sink down into the rank of paupers. And, 
indeed, a large proportion of them are paupers; and they 
are extremely tenacious of their right to obtain supply 
from the Town’s Hospital. Amicus Veri¥AtTis felt very 
indignant at my comparing this building to the Chapel, 
as equal in point of holiness, while, in fact, the Hospital 
has done more good to his poor brethren, within the last 
five years, than the Chapel is likely to do for a hundred years 
to come. | 

I see by a table published in the newspapers of last week, that 
there are also twenty-nine of them upon the poor’s roll of 
the Parish Sessions. It would be worth the Elders’ while to in- 
quire how much of the supply granted has gone, through them, 
late the funds of the Chapel. It certainly cannot have been a 
large sum, but if it has been a single shilling, the Church of 
Scotland has been contributing unwittingly to the support and 
propagation of Popery. 

Protestants have good right to complain of the manner in 
which money is extorted from the poor Papists, when they find 
themselves called upon both to feed and to educate them. 
What need was there for such a splendid and costly edifice for 
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a place of worship? What need is there for a mantse, or priest’, 
house, of such magnificence, that it might serve as a Mansion. 
house for the Lord Provost? How is it that Papists can find 
money for such extravagance, while they could not, till of late, 
find a shilling to pay the expense of teaching their children 
the alphabet? Protestants must teach them, and feed them, 
while they are bestowing the fruits of their labour, and some- 
times the bounty of their benefactors, for the support -of an 
establishment much more splendid than most Protestants can 
pretend to. 

I am persuaded there is something more in view than the 
accommodation of one or two baehelors; and that, when the 
fine house is finished, the people will be as far as ever from 
being relieved of their burdens, Some animals are said to be 
very harmless till they have tasted blood, but are ravenous ever 
after; so our Popish leaders, having found how sweet itis to 
draw money from the pockets of their people, will not likely 
give up the practice ; they will continue and increase their ex- 
actions to the uttermost: but they must have a pretext; they 
must have some godly work to prosecute, for which they must 
have the contributions of the people. ‘They will never be ata 
loss for this. ‘They will have a cotony of Jesuit priests, fresh 
from their college in Lancashire,* settled m Clyde Street. They 


as * 
‘ a * 





# ‘6 We have already intimated, that a large Jesuit College at this 
moment exists in the very heart of the British dominions. The place 
where this innofation on Protestant discipline, and this experiment on 
Protestant forbearance, were to be tried, was Stonyhurst, near Pres 
ton, in Lancashire ; where, for thirty years past, this powerful order 
has possessed a spacious College, amply provided with all the ma- 
chinery of Jesuitism, The studies of the place are said to be con- 
Soced upon the same system with those of the Roman Catholic 
universities abroad; and there are regular professors in all the usual 
branches of scientific and scholastic education.” ‘To the College 
ate attached more than a thousand acres of land, which the Jesuits 
keep in their own hands, and farm under the direction and manage 
mént of one of their members. In addition to the produce of the 
land, which is consumed in the College, the Jesuits, by means of large 
purchases, from the neighbouring farmers and others, extend their i 
fluence, and with it their faith through the whole surrounding covatry. 
Conversion of Protestants, and Roman Catholic instruction, are pro- 
vided for, on a scale the most extensive and complete; and the success 
of the experiment, we are sorry to say, has been fully équal to the 
preparations.” ‘ By their exertions, Popery has alarmingly increas 
in the Duchy. It is certain that, whereas before their atrival there vier 
not, perhaps, half a score Papists about Stonyhurst, the greater parte 
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will have masses said in their Chapel every day, perhaps eve 
hour, The people will be compelled to hear sn —— 
apd to pay for them, as much at least as they are now paying 
weekly, for the house. If the priests cannot make use of 
all the money thus extorted, they will send it to their brethren 
in other places, to build chapels, to support priests, and, in 
short, to propagate idolatry and superstition through the whole 
kingdom. 

If Popery were Christianity, I should rejoice in its propaga- 
tion. If the priests of Rome were employed in showing men 
the way of salvation by free grace, through the righteousness 
of a crucified Saviour ;—if they were labouring to instruct and 
edify those who believe in him ;—if they were themselves ex- 
amples of being dead to the things of this world, and alive to 
those of another:—if they were, in short, like the apostles of 
Christ, whose successors they profess to be, I should contem- 
plate no danger, but much benefit to society, from the increase 
of their number. But every one acquainted with the subject 
knows, that the reverse of this is the case. Popery is not Chris- 
tianity, but the counterfeit of it. It is Antichrist; that is, 
against Christianity. The priests of that religion are not em- 
ployed in preaching salvation by free grace, but by the merit of 
men’s own doings; they are not labouring to instruct the peo- 
ple, but to keep them in ignorance; and instead of being like 
the apostles, dead to this world, and alive to another, their 
greatest efforts are directed to the things of this world; how 
they may extort money from their deluded adherents, and how 
theymay promote the reign of ignorance and error. The pro- 





the population in that vicirfity, to the amount of some thousands, are 
how become such; and the principal Jesuit priest of Preston is said 
tohave made a boast, that when he came to the place a little more 
than twenty years ago, a small room would have accommodated his 
whole congregation, whereas now, two large chapels, which have been 
since erected, and are eaeb capable af containing two thousand, are 
hot sufficient for their converts,” ‘“‘It is a fact, that these men have 
fegularly and systematically preached for years past in the populous 
‘own of Preston, against the English Church and faith; while, it is 
said, that even the booksellers of the town are afraid publicly to expose 
for sale any books against Popery, though there is a bookseller in the 
town, whose windows and shops are covcred with Anti-protestant 
publications. The Jesuits literally exert an ascendancy over a 
considerable number of the clergy and magistracy in the neighbour- 
800d, and boast among their patronsand allies, names of considerable 
icence and respectability."—British Review, as quoted by Cunning- 
am, 
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a place of worship? What need is there for a matise, or priest’s 
house, of such magnificence, that it might serve as a Mansion. 
house for the Lord Provost? How is it that Papists can fing 
money for such extravagance, while they could not, till of late, 
find a shilling to pay the expense of teaching their children 
the alphabet? Protestants must teach them, and feed them, 
while they are bestowing the fruits of their labour, and some. 
times the bounty of their benefactors, for the support -of an 
establishment much more splendid than most Protestants can 
pretend to. 

I am persuaded there is something more in view than the 
accommodation of one or two baehelors; and that, when the 
fine house is finished, the people will be as far as ever from 
being relieved of their burdens. Some animals are said to be 
very harmless till they have tasted blood, but are ravenous ever 
after; so our Popish leaders, having found how sweet it-is to 
draw money from the pockets of their people, will not likely 
give up the practice ; they will continue and increase their ex- 
actions to the uttermost: but they must have a pretext; they 
must have some godly work to prosecute, for which they must 
have the contributions of the people. ‘They will never be ata 
loss for this. They will have a colony of Jesuit priests, fresh 
from their college in Lancashire,* settled in Clyde Street. They 


-—— = 





# ‘6 We have already intimated, that a large Jesuit College at this 
moment exists in the very beart of the British dominions. The place 
where this innofation on Protestant discipline, and this experiment on 
Protestant forbearance, were to be tried, was Stonyhurst, near Pres- 
ton, in Lancashire ; where, for thirty years past, this powerful order 
has possessed a spacious College, amply provided with all the ma- 
chinery of Jesuitism, The studies of the place are said tobe con- — 
ducted upon the same system with those of the Roman Catholic © 
universities abroad; and there are regular professors in all the usual 
branches of scientific and scholastic education.” ‘To the College 
ate attached more than a thousand acres of Jand, which the Jesuits ~ 
keep in their own hands, and farm under the direction and manage- © 
ment of one of their members. In addition to the produce of the ~ 
land, which is consumed in the College, the Jesuits, by meansof large 
purchases, from the ne:ghbouring farmers and others, extend their ~ 
fluence, and with it their faith through the whole surrounding covntty. — 
Conversion of Protestants, and Roman Catholic instruction, are Ppro- 
vided for, on a scale the most extensive and complete; and the succes?» 
of the experiment, we are sorry to say, has been fully equal to the : 
preparations.” ‘* By their exertions, Popery has alarmingly incre : 
in the Duchy. It is certain that, whereas before their atrival there vet 2 
not, perhaps, half a score Papists about Stonyburst, the greater parte? 
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will have masses said in their Chapel every day, perhaps every 
hour. ‘The people will be compelled to hear these masses, 
apd to pay for them, as much at least as they are now paying 
weekly, for the house. If the priests cannot make use of 
all the money thus extorted, they will send it to their brethren 
in other places, to build chapels, to support priests, and, in 
short, to propagate idolatry and superstition through the whole 
kingdom. | 

lf Popery were Christianity, I should rejoice in its propaga- 
tion. If the priests of Rome were employed in showing men 
the way of salvation by free grace, through the righteousness 
of a crucified Saviour ;—if they were labouring to instruct and 
edify those who believe in him ;—if they were themselves ex- 
amples of being dead to the things of this world, and alive to 
those of another:—if they were, in short, like the apostles of 
Christ, whose successors they profess to be, I should contem- 
plate no danger, but much benefit to society, from the increase 
of their number. But every one acquainted with the subject 
knows, that the reverse of this is the case. Popery is not Chris- 
tianity, but the counterfeit of it. It is Antichrist; that is, 
against Christianity. The priests of that religion are not em- 
ployed in preaching salvation by free grace, but by the merit of 
men’s own doings; they are not, labouring to instruct the peo- 
ple, but to keep-them in ignorance; and instead of being like 
the apostles, dead to this world, and alive to another, their 
greatest efforts are directed to the things of this world; how 
they may extort money from their deluded adherents, and how 
theymay promote the reign of ignorance and error. The pyo- 





the population in that vicirfity, to the amount of some thousands, are 
tow become such; and the principal Jesuit priest of Preston is said 
tohave made a boast, that when he came to the place a little more 
than twenty years ago, a small room would have accommodated his 
whole congregation, whereas now, two large chapels, which have been 
since erected, and are ¢aeb capable of containing two thousand, are 
hot sufficient for their converts,” ‘“‘It is a fact, that these men have 
fegularly and systematically preached for years past in the populous 
town of Preston, against the English Church and faith; while, it is 
aid, that even the booksellers of the town are afraid publicly to expose 
for sale any books against Popery, though there is a bookseller in the 
town, whose windows and shops are covered with Anti-protestant 
publications. The Jesuits literally exert an ascendancy over a 
considerable number of the clergy and magistracy in the neighbour- 
‘Rood, and boast among their patronsand allies, names of considerable 
paoence and respectability."—British Review, as quoted by Cunning- 
am, 
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pagation of this religion, therefore, and the multiplication of 
its priests, are evils to be deprecated as much as the introduc. 
tion of the plague into the country. They are the pests* of 
human society; and wherever they shall obtain a footing, fare. 
well to every social and domestic comfort. 

But how, it will be asked, can we prevent the increase of 
Popery? 1 confess I know no way but that of promoting the 
knowledge of real Christianity among the people ; and forbear- 
ing to give any countenance or encouragement to Popish cere- 
monies and worship. Some will perhaps be surprised that | 
should speak of promoting the knowledge of real Christianity 
among: the people of a Christian country: but their surprise 
would cease, if they would consider the real state of the 
people in general, with regard to religious knowledge. They 
are not all Christians who are called Christians; and those 
who are Christians only in name, are in the greatest danger 
of taking up with any counterfeit of Christianity that may be 
artfully imposed upon them, or that they may soothe and quiet 
their consciences, while they continue to live in sin. Popery 
is exactly such a religion as persons of this description are pre- 
pared to embrace. 

Without going further from home, I shall suppose oneto © 
make the following experiment: Let him go to the Green of — 
Glasgow on a Sabbath evening: among the hundreds of men — 
and women whom he will see there, he will not find one in ten 
who can give him a proper answer to the simple question— 
What is real Christianity? or, What is the Gospel of Christ? 
Yet these are all Christians in their own esteem, and would — 
be affronted should any one refuse them the name. Let him ~ 
make a more extensive survey: let him go through all the — 
parishes in Scotland: let him even make his inquiries of the | 
people whom he meets coming from church on a Sabbath- ~ 
day : he will, no doubt, find among the church-going people — 
more religious knowledge than among those who spend ~ 
their Sabbath evenings on our Green; but still we will be 
obliged to come to the conclusion, that the proportion is but ~ 


—— 





*Perhaps some will consider this the language of abuse. It is, — 
however, no more than plain truth: and so far as regards the Jesuits, — 
my assertion is confirmed by all the Courts in Europe, who procured — 
the suppression of the order about the middle of the last century. — 
The present Pope has, however, restored it; and the mischievous — 
re that shall follow, will, no doubt, engage the attention of future — 

istorians, 











ynall that can tell him what real Christianity is; or, what is the 
ospel of Christ. | 

| shall suppose an artful, well-informed Papist, (and many of 
them are such,) going. to our Green on a Sabbath evening, and 
entering freely into conversation with all he meets: I could ven- 
ture toassure him, that he would not find one in a hundred who 
could tell why he is a Protestant, or make any sensible reply to 
his arguments in support of Popery. Nay, more, that I may 
| not be charged with drawing my conclusion from the state of 
knowledge among the lower classes of society, I shall suppose 
one going into our coffee-room in the busiest hour of the day, 
and putting the same questions—What is real Christianity ? 
What is the gospel of Christ? Why are you a Pretestant? And 
| question if one in ten would give a sensible answer, unless it 
were, that he could not tell. 

The melancholy fact is, that a large proportion of our popula- 
tion, of all ranks, are not Protestants from a conviction of those 
truths on which the Protestant religion rests, as opposed to that 
of Rome: shall I say, not Christians, from a belief of that truth 
on which the Church of Christ is built? Now, with regard to 
such, they are prepared to go over to Rome whenever her re- 
ligion shall become respectable and popular. 

I said I know no way of preventing this, but, first, by pro- 
moting the knowledge of real christianity. Let the number of 
evangelical preachers be increased: let them be encouraged 
and supported in preaching the gospel in all parts of the coun- 
ty. Every obstruction thrown in the way of this. belongs to 
Antichrist, and subserves the cause of Popery. The sooner, 
therefore, it is removed, the better. Christ says, ‘* Go ye 
into all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature ;” 
ad who is that servant of Christ that dares to say, Ye shall 
Not preach the gospel in my parish? The preaching of the 
gospel is the divinely-appointed means of turning men from 
idols toserve the living God: it is therefore the means which 
God has appointed to turn men from Popery, or to preserve 
thm from being deceived by it. The success of some 
eminent ministers of the church of Scotland, and‘ of some 
zealous dissenters, in preaching the gospel of late years in the 
Highlands, shews what might be expected from the united ex- 
etions of all christian ministers, accompanied by the divine 
blessing, which the divine promise warrants them to expect. 
This, with the circulation of the holy scriptures, and the 
‘stablishment of schools, is the legitimate way of opposing 


he Progress of Popery, and it would ultimately prove effec- 
ual, 7 
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The. second part of my proposal is, to give no countenance 
or encouragement to Popish ceremonies or worship. Much 
evil has been done in- Glasgow by the attendance of many of 
the respectable inhabitants on Lord’s days, in the Popish 
chapel. It has, indeed, become a fashionable lounge for a 
Sabbath forenoon. Heads of families can, without scruple, go 
there, and take their children with them. If one has a 
friend on a visit from the country, and who must see al! 
that is to be seen in Glasgow, he must of course attend 
worship in the Popish chapel. If persons are entire strangers, 
they cannot go to one of our own churches, unless they 
know heforehand where to get a seat, lest they be allowed 
to stand in the passage ; but in the Popish chapel they re- 
ceive the most polite attention, are instantly shown into the 
best seats in the house, especially if they have given silver into | 
the plate. ; 

It is true, many persons go out of mere curiosity, and some — 
of them have told me that they were disgusted with the mum- — 
mery which they saw, and the nonsense which they heard; but — 
they did not tell this to the people or to the priest. Their — 
presence was taken as a compliment; their money went to © 
_ support the idolatrous system ; and some who would give only © 
‘a halfpenny to the poor at the door of the parish church, would, — 
for the honour of the thing, give sixpence ora shilling on en- — 
tering so fine a house as the chapel. The consequence of this © 
has been, that the Papists here have become more bold in de- | 
claiming against our religion; and have become more sanguine — 
in side hopes of soon seeing their own prevail. A few years | 
ago, not one of them would have had the effrontery to publish © 
such things against Protestants and the Reformation, as Amicus — 
Veritatis has done in the Glasgow Chronicle, Jf Protestants — 
be reviled and insulted by their Popish neighbours, they have | 
themselves to blame. They ought not to have given them such _ 
flattering encouragement. : 

Besides, as Papists look upon theirs as the best of all pos- — 
sible modes of divine worship ; as they adore their own man- | 
ner of performing divine service, they flatter themselves that — 
all who witness it must also approve,~that they will in due | 
time become admirers, and at last conform to it. Every Pro- | 
testant, therefore, who honours them by his presence, conti! ” 
butes to confirm them in their delusion, and cherishes in them | 
a hope that, by and by, we shall all return to the communion of © 
the church of Rome. 

But more seriously, I do not know how any christian Ca? | 
justify himself to his own conscience after having spent patt © 
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the Sabbath in witnessing the mummery of the Popish service. 
We are taught to pray, lead us not into temptation ; and to be 
delivered from the counsel that causeth to err from the way of 
knowledge. But he that voluntarily puts himself in the way 
of hearing érror, cannot, without gross hypocrisy, offer such a 
prayer to Him who searches the heart. Christians of the first 
ages of the church would rather die than go voluntarily into 
an idol’s temple, or be willing spectators of idolatrous worship. 
Popery is idolatry, as I hope to prove at length before I have 
done, and also that the principal rites of the Romish ¢churcli 
are derived from those which idolatrous heathens practised in 
their worship. The Popish chapel, therefore, is an idol’s tem- 
ple. It is ashame for any christian to be seen in it ; for what 
fellowship hath the teniple of God with idols ? 


ee 


Extract of a Letter from Ireland. 


(Bema ce cme 


“ He tells me he saw, in the Patriot Newspaper, an account 
of the Duke of Leinster’s subscribing a considerable sum (an 
hundred guineas) to the relief of the Manchester rioters. If 
to, this ts @ most ungrateful return for the generosity of the 
Prince Regent in (so very lately) taking off the attainder from 
the family of that notorious rebel, Lord Edward Fitzgerald, the 
wcle of this misguided nobleman. In the reign of Queen Eli-+ 
beth, there were nine of this family executed on one of the 
london bridges, for high treason, in one day. If the Duke of 
leinster has, directly or indirectly, had any communication with 
the Manchester agitators, he ought to be gently reminded of 
these circumstances. 


 Your’s, very truly.” 
ara wr 


COINCIDENCES, 


June 11, 1534.—Lord Thomas Fitzgerald, son of the Eatl 
of Kildare, resigned the office of Lord Deputy and broke out 
into rebelliors, laid siege to the Castle of Du lin, and wasted 


the surrounding country with fire and sword. : , 
The Archbishopof Dublin, John Allan, apprehensive of the 
result of the siege; fled out of the castle, intending to take 


No, 259, Vol. 57, December, 1819. Gg 
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refuge in England, got on board a ship near Dames Gate, bu: 
either by contrary winds or the carelessness of sailors, he was 
stranded near Clontarf, from whence he hastened to a neigh. 
bouring village cal'ed Tartain, where he designed to concea} 
himself, which, when Lord Thomas Fitzgerald heard, he ad- 
vanced to the place next morning, a little before day-]j ht, 
attended by his uncles, Sir John Fitzgerald, and Oliver Fitz- 
gerald, and James Delahoyde, (See the Act of Attainder, 28 
Henry VIII.) together with several of his servants, and without 
delay dispatched John Teeling and Nicholas Wofer, yeomen 
and tenants of his father, the Earl of Kildare, to bring the 
Archbishop out to him. ‘They broke into the house, dragged _ 
the old man out of his bed, and led him, half naked, to their — 
master. Allan fell upon his knees, in his shirt, barefooted and — 
bareheaded, and over and over again begged Fitzgerald to spare 
his life. But in vain labouring to bend the head-strong youth 
to mercy, he betook himself to divine meditations, and while — 
he was upon his knees, pouring out his soul to God, Fitzgerald — 
turned away from him, saying to his followers, Ber owm bud- — 
dagh, (take away the clown) upon which he was villainously _ 
murdered, and his brains scattered about. This infamous mur- — 
der was committed on the 28th of July, 1538, in the 58th 
year of the Archbishop’s age. These cruel murderers were — 
immediately afterwards excommunicated im the following — 
words, according to the Romish ritual, and it was observed that — 
every individual of them came to an ignominious death, — 
‘* That no man may be merciful to them, but their memory be — 
forgotten—that Gop would rain flames of fire and sulphur — 
upon them—that they may clothe themselves with the maledic- — 
tion and high curse, as they daily put on their garments—that — 
the water of vengeance may be in their inner parts, as marrow © 
in their bones—be they girded with the girdles of malediction, — 
and partakers with Pharaoh, Nero, Herod, and Judas, the — 
Proditor of Jesus Christ, and with Dathan and Abiram, de- — 
scend into hell quick—that they may be consumed, and theit — 
generation clear eradicated, &c.”—See Cox’s Hibernia Angl- — 
cana, vol. i. p. 234. 

In the month of September following, the Earl of Kildare, | 
Father of the aforesaid rebel and murderer, died of a broken | 
heart, a prisoner in the Tower of London. 


March 15, 1535.—The Earl of Kildare’s Castle of May- 


nooth (now the scite of a Popish College, granted for that | 
purpose by the late Duke of Leinster, in 1795,) was besieged, | 
and soon afterwards taken, by the Lord Deputy, Sir William — 
Brereton. | | 








h | 
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February 3, 1537. Lord Thomas Fitzgerald and his five 
uncles were hanged at Tyburn, for rebellion and murder, ot 
down half alive, and their bodies quartered. King Edwar 
VI. mercifully restored Gerald, brother of this Thomas, toa 
principal part of the Kildare estate, which the present propri- 
étor owes to the bounty of a Protestant Prince. teh 

May 13, 1554.—Gerald, Earl of Kildare, was restored, by 
bloody Queen Mary, to the ancient honours of his family. 

1566.—Fitzgerald, Earl of Desmond, broke into: rebellion 
against Queen Elizabeth. 

July 12, 1568.—The Earl of Desmond submitted in the 


most humble manner, and laid all his estate at, the- Queen’s © 


feet, promising to convey what part she. should be pleased to 
take of it, and acknowledge himself to have forfeited a recog- 
nizance of twenty thousand pounds which he had formerly 
made to her Majesty. Hib. dng. vol. i. p. 326, | 
1569.—James Fitzgerald published a manifesto in justifica- 


fionof the rebellion of his brothers, the Earl of Desmond, and 


John Fitzgerald, who, he stated, “ had taken up arms against 
the bese? for defiling the sacraments of the Catholic 
church.” | 

1578.—The same Earl of Desmond, having been taken up 
on strong suspicion of treason, ‘was committed to prison, but 
so passionately humbled himself to the Lord Deputy, that, upon 
renewing his oath of allegiance, he was set. at liberty ; but in 
the mean time, his brother, Sir John Fitagerald, was at the 
head of the rebels, and encamped near Sleevelogher.---Jbid. 
p. 351. 

1583, November 11.---The Earl of Desmond’s head wags 
struck off for rebellion, and sent by the Earl of Ormonde.as a 
present to Queen Elizabeth, who caused it to be ,fixed on a 
pole upon London bridge. ‘ | 

1798, May 23. The rebellion broke out in Ireland. A 
thousand pounds were offered by Government for.the appre- 
hension of Lord Edward F itzgerald, brother of the Duke of 
Leinster, He was apprehended in his concealment, at a 

PpF ? 
house in Thomas Street, but not before he mortally wounded 
Me gallant Captain Ryan, who first seized him. 
ay 80, Captain Ryan died of the wounds he received from 
Lord Edward Fitzgerald ; and on the same day his cousin, Lieu- 
tenant Giffard, of the Dublin militia, was murdered in cold 
blood by the rebels of Kildare. 

June 4. Lord Edward Fitzgerald died in Newgate, and so 

‘scaped a public execution as a rebel and a murderer. 
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$96 Trials for Assaults in Iretand. 


In 1819, his Royal Highness the Prince Regent of the 
United Empire of Great Britain and Ireland most gracious! 
condescended to take off the attainder from the family of the 
late Lord Edward Fitzgerald. 


Quere---Could the head of this ancient family be so infaty- 
ated, in the same year, as to sanction the Rotunda commotions 
in Ireland, or hold any communication, directly or indirectly, 
with the radical reformers of Manchester ? ° 


—————E 


In the Jast number of the Mayo Constitution Newspaper, 
there were reported at length two trials of no small im- 
rtance, which excited considerable interest in that coun- 
y, and which took place at the Quarter Sessions held at 
Castlebar. The first was a criminal prosecution instituted 
against the Rev. James Hughes, coadjutor priest of Castlebar, 
John Maguire, and Robert Sheridan, for violently assaulting 
Catherine Geraghty. The prosecutrix was a woman of bad 
character, whom her clergyman appeared disposed to reform ; 
and, considering that a horsewhip and a cudgel would have a 
much more weighty effect than gentle admonition towards re, __ 
formation, he applied them with no small share of violence, — 
flogging her before him for above a mile of ground, and he | 
also cut off her flowing ringlets. In the commission of the — 
assault he was assisted by the other prisoners. The three were — 
found guilty. Some circumstances of a palliative nature hav- 
ing appeared in favour of Mr. Hughes, his object evidently 
being the reformation of the unfortunate woman, though he 
adopted a violent and illegal mode of effecting it, the Jury 
recommended the prisoners, and they were sentenced, Mr. — 
Hughes to twenty-four hours, and his associates to one week's — 
imprisonment. 
he other trial was a criminal prosecution against the Rev. 
Andrew Gavap, Coadjutor Priest of Westport, and Francis 
Cahill, for assaulting Patrick Hennelly. The prosecutor kept — 
a school in that parish, in which the Scriptures were read, free — 
from any commentary, and into which Protestant and Roman 
Catholic children were admitted without distinction. The 
prisoners went to his schoo), and Gavin having been accommo — 
dated with pen, ink, and paper, the latter a copy-book, he 
praceeded to take a list of the names of the parents of the Ro- ~ 
inan Catholics, as given to him by the schoolmaster, who re- ~ 
peatedly questioned him as to his motive for doing $0 ; and he © 
at last ascertained it was for the purpose of punishing them 0” : 
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the following Sunday for allowing their children to go to his 
(Hennelly’s) school. Hennelly, apprehensive of a loss of 
scholars, pulled the book in which he was writing, off his 
knee, on which Gavan and Cahfl both siezed him by the cra- 
vat, knocked him down, cut his shins by kicking at them, dis- 
located one of his fingers, and so materially injured his chest 
as to create a spitting of blood. Both the prisoners were 
found guilty, and sentenced, Mr. Gavan to three, and Cahil to 
two months’ imprisonment, fou 


——— 


REVOLUTIONARY COINCIDENCES... . 


Cee aD 


1. Harrison, a fanatical preacher, executed at Tyburn for 
high treason in the reign of Charles II. 

2, Burdett (Sir Thomas) executed for treason in the reign of 
Edward IV. 

8. Cochrane (Sir John) arrested for high treason in the 
reign of William III. 

4, Cobbett, a regicide and cobbler, turned soldier, and be- 
came Colonel, executed for high treason in the reign of 
Charles IT. 

5. Wolseley (Sir Charles) a reforming Puritan and revo- 
agg who headed a deputation to offer Cromwell the 

rown. 

6. Cartwright, a puritanical reformer, punished by the Star 
Chamber for a libel called ‘* New Discipline.” 





. REVOLUTIONARY ANECDOTES, 


_I, Ireton. He was one of the most ferocious of the Repub- 
licans, and was generally marked out as the successor to Crom- 
well, He expired at the siege of Limerick, with the dreadful 
exclamation, “I will have more blood, blood, blood!” 


~ 2, Cromwell. “ You shall scarce speak a word to Cromwell,” 

siys Howel, ‘ but he will lay his hand on his breast, elevate 

his eyes, and call on Ged to record. He will weep, howl, and 

repent, while he doth smite you under the first rib. Joyce and 
ernon can tel] you sufficient stories to that purpose, 
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REVOLUTIONARY INDICATIONS. 


1. Women were organized by Weishaupt, the German Re. 
volutionist, into clubs similar to those of Blackburn, Stock- 
port, &e. See Barruel and Robinson. | 

2. Women took part in the revolutionary mobs in the time 
of Charles the First, as at the commencement of the French © 
a and at Manchester. See Lord Clarendon’s Rebel- — 
ton. . 

3. Weishaupt blasphemously and falsely cited the name of © 
our Saviour, as a reformer and preacher of political equality, 
So does the Editor of The Examiner. So do the Female Re- 
formers, in their address to the ladies of England, So do 
Waddington and all the Spenceans. | 

4. Seditious works were printed and distributed among the — 
poor gratis, by Voltaire’s Secret Academy, and Weishaupt’s — 
Iluminati ! ! : 


dakibhdibeahid 
TOM BLUFF, 
A Tale for the Radicals of 1819. 





Tom Btvurr was a tradesman, smart, jolly, and fat, 
He had thriv’d in the world by dealing in ieather ; 
His clothes were of broad cloth, and Castor his hat, 
And a one-buckled wig kept his ears from the weather. 


- His house was well furnish’d, abundant his board, 
More meat he consum’d than an Exchequer Teller ; 
He liv’d in his own way, as well as a Lord, — - 
With rum, beer, and brandy, and wine in his cellar. 


His wife, too, was corpulent, clever, and free, 
His dinner she dress’d, and his hose put a stitch in; 
She relish’d most highly her toast and her tea, 
And could notably lecture the maids in the kitchen. 


One only son sprung from the provident pair, _ 
Most wisely brought up in their own occupation ; 

The tan-yard and shop were his comfort and care, 
And a happier trio was not in the nation. 
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But the fairest of prospects will oftentimes fail, 
Tho’ the sun shines to-day, it may thunder to-morrow ; ; 
And poor Brurr, who now sail’d with a prosperous gale, 
Was soon cast away on the quicksands of sorrow. 


_ The war, which to tanners was life, blood, and health, 

- Tho’ to others a cause of distress and dissension, 

Was ended, and with it Tom’s hopes of great wealth, — 
Exhibited visible signs of declension. 


The oii saddles, no more in demand, 
With boots, belts, and pouches in stores lay blue- 
moulded ; 
Tom felt as if poverty crippled his hand, 
He grew testy, and cross, and his family scolded. 


At this juncture a stranger arriv’d in the town, 
A red-hot Reformer, imported from London, 
Declaiming ’gainst Commons and Nobles and Crown, 
As the cause why the people were ruin’d and undone. 


He told them their Governors ever had been 
The foes of the poor, who maintain’d them in splen- 
dour 
That no fruit trees should blossom, no meadows grow 
green, 
Till the Prince and the Commons at least should sur- 


render. 


To aim the first blow at oppression, he.said, 

As the want of resources all vigour relaxes ; 
Let us live upon water, and gruel, and bread, 
And abstain from the use of whatever pays taxes. 


Tom Briurr thought the doctrine well suited to him, 
And resolv’d from that moment *gainst all recreation ; 
Determin’d to growl, and to frown, and look grim, 
And to harass himself for the good of the nation. 


Young Brurr, too, was dazzled, and caught in the snare, 
And enrolled in the club with applauses and greetings ; 

Bought a pike and white hat, and left hide, horn, and 
hair 

To attend and harangue at the radical meetings. 
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400 Literary Intelligence, &c. 


The thoughtless young victim, when once led astray, 
By the arts of the demagogues basely perverted; 
No longer was civil, contented, and gay, 
.To acynical infidel traitor converted. 


The first off’ring at home on the shrine of reform, — 
Was Madam Buurr’s tea-pot, bright, burnish’d, and 
roomy ; | : 
From whose round swelling breast, as it flow’d brisk and 
warm; : 
The liquor she lov’d cheer’d the winter night gloomy, 


- Quoth Tom, I’ve been ever unwilling to teaze you, : 
‘And would pay for this bev’rage in China with pleasure ; 
But if I continue to buy it to please you, : 
The tax will but swell our proud Governor's treasure. 


Then away went the tea-pot, pack’d off in disdain, 
The beer, and tobacco, and brandy soon followed ;. 

Opposition was useless, remonstrance was vain, - 
And water by gallons the family swallowed. 


Tom’s customers, too, who had ne’er known him fail 
To invite them to dinner, quite cheerful and funny, | 
. Where he met them with groans and his cold Adam's — 


~ Ale, — | 
To a sly loyal tanner stepped off with their money. 


Six months on this regimen, pining, they liv’d, 
Their customers gone, and their house turvy-topsy, 
When poor Mrs. Brurr, in a jaundice ‘surviv’d, 
To see her son hang’d, and her spouse in a dropsy. 
Lifford, Nov. 26. 7 | 
anna RRR 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





Just published, Facts and Observations on Liver Complaints; de- 
monstrating the various and extensive disorders of the Constitution, © 
which originate from this source ; prescribing a. new and successful | 
mode of treatment, illustrated with Cases; addressed equally to the | 
Invalid as to those of the Profession. By John Faithhorn, M.D. | 
The Fourth Edition, materially enlarged. 


| : } a 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


D. D.'s Communication will be inserted next month. | 
Several Communications came too late, as in December ali must be : 
finished before the holidays commence, 





